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Four representative Pennsylvania conductors, all of whom have 
carried the Hamilton Watch for years with perfect satisfaction. 
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Conductor G. E. Lentz, Conductor H. D. Riddle, ~ Conductor Jas. F. Law, Conductor W. L. Hottenstein, 
Pennsylvania R. k. Pennsylvania R. R. Pennsylvania R. R, Fenaosvivania R. R, 
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Punctuality and precision become a habit with the owner of a & 
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“The Railroad Timekeeper of America’ 
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The Hamilton sets an example of right-to-the-second accuracy. 

Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained carry the Hamilton Watch. 

Hamilton Watches are made in correct sizes for men and women 
and sold by jewelers everywhere. Movements only are $12.25 and 
upward. Complete watches, certain sizes, are $38.50 to $150.00. Ask 
your jeweler about them; also about fitting your present watch case 
with a Hamilton movement. 


Write for“ The Timekeeper” 


It illustrates and describes the 
various Hamilton models and is 
a book well worth reading if 

_ you are thinking of buy- 
ing a fine watch, 
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Demonstrated Superiority in the Four Vital Points 


Control: Magnetic—a small disc taking the place of the usual 
cumbersome control lever. 


Braking: Magnetic, operating upon pressure of a button, ‘The car fs 
cannot skid when this is applied. Foot-brake has automatic power cut-out. 
The brakes are external, and will not freeze up. / 


Drive: Double drive from both front and rear seat. | 


Principle: Chainless, direct shaft drive without universal joints. Rs 
Consequently, maximum efficiency per unit of power. fst 


‘These four features are patented and exclusive to the Ohio Electric. 
They are only a few of many. 


See the car at the nearest Ohio dealer or write us for catalor. 


The Ohio Electric Car Co. 1527 W. Bancroft St., Toledo 


Gibson Electrics, Ltd. Ontario Distributors Toronto, Canada 
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HAND BOOK 1914 


Ready for distribution 


Upon request forwarded. 
to any part of the world. 


We take pleasure in announcing 
that, as the convenience of the 
former Book was so manifest,the 
HAND BOOK 1914 will be larger, more 
‘comprehensive and will prove of 
value to the patrons of this House- 
illustrating asit does by Engraving, 
the newest in 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
SILVER, CLOCKS, 
CHINA, MAHOGANY, 
GLASS «* NOVELTIES 


Our Betvice by Mail includes 
special Photographs-kindly 
mention articles désired 
and price to be observed 


BAILEY, BANKS @ BIDDLE CO 


Chestnut treet Philadelphia, 
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“A Real Pleasure to Use it!’~ 
the new India-Paper Edition of 


__WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


| Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the 
, Regular Fdition. Printed on ex- 
pensive, thin, strong, opaque, im- 
orted India Paper. Excellent print- 
ing surface. Clear impression of type 
and illustrations. So light, so con- 
venient, that you will use it at every 
opportunity. Size, 123g x 9% x2) 
inches. Weight, only 7 lbs. 
Regular Edition. Printed on strong 
book paper of the highest quality. 
Size 123g x 93¢ x 5 inches. Weight 
143¢ lbs. Both Editions are from 
= the same plates and have the index. 
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This New Creation is far more than a dictionary, 
being equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. It answers with final authority all 
kinds of questions in language, history, geography, 
biography, trades, arts, and sciences, sports, for- 
eign phrases, abbreviations, etc. ret the Best. 
Supreme Court Judges concur in its favor. The 


Government Printing Office at Washington uses it as the author- 
ity. These statements can be made of no other dictionary. 





More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 

Nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of other References. 
Over 6000 Illustratious. 2700 Pages. 
Colored Plates and Half-Tooe Engravings. 
The only dictionary with the new 
divided page, ‘‘ AStrokeof Genius.’’ 
Keep abreast of the times. To Anow 
meanstowin Success. Let ustell you 
more about the New International— 


The Merriam Webster 





I 
Per Advt. in 

National Geo, 

Send sample pages, maps, ete. 


rE 
WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. FREE act of pocket mapa if you name thie magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


For over 70 years publishers of the Genuine- Webster Dictionaries. 














FICIAL RULES 
CARD GAMES 


Hoyle up-to-date 
SENDISC IN STAMPS # 







‘Play 


The sterling quality of & 
Bicycle cards for play at 
home or club surpasses by far 
all popular-priced brands. 
Sold everywhere. 


f Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish § 











se; Congress designs are true 
by reproductions of original sub- 
f jects by European and Amer- 
f ican artists. Wonderfully 
& beautifulin coloring. 


2 Air-Cushion Finish ie 
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Save 409% NOW :: Splendid New Atlas 


«== Here is an Atlas that can 
be carried in a hand-bag and yet 
contains large, complete double- 
: - page maps. 


HAMMONE'S 


COs: <e= Here is an Atlas that will fit 


te 


gt al the shelves of the ordinary book- 
WORLD 


ka case, but so flexible and compact 
that it can be examined while 


held in one hand. 


Such a book of reference has been a long-felt want, be- 
cause every one objects to large, bulky atlases, while the 
maps in the smaller ones are necessarily incomplete. 
Here, at last,is the Atlas you need! Itisonly 9x7 inches 
in size—smialler in length and width than this magazine 
—yet its maps are large, reliable, up-to-date, and legible. 


Hammond’s Comprehensive Atlas 


To each state and country is deyoted one or more double-page maps—some have as many as 
four pages of maps, tllese presenting a surface measurement of 18x 22 icches. The maps are heauti- 
fully printed in color on durable, highly finished paper. In addition to the maps, the Atlas contains 
a gazetteer giving interesting details of the great trade centers, places of historic interest, resorts, 
etc., and the book concludes with an index of cities and towns, together with latest population 
statistics. There are 512 pages in all. 

The binding leaves nothing to be desired. It is the first popular-priced Atlas to be bound, 
like a Bible, in full flexible leather, which increases the effectiveness of its convenient size. 


TO GEOGRAPHIC READERS 


this compact and new Atlas has an especial appeal. While reading Geographic articles, one 
naturally objects to referring to a large, cumbersome Atlas or a small, incomplete one; but the 
convenient size and large, clear maps of the Comprehensive Atlas successfully overcome this objec- 
tion. It can always be kept within easy reach for quick reference. Our Special Introductory 
Offer, therefore, is extended to those readers who appreciate the value of such a work. We waut 
people everywhere to know of this new book and have chosen the readers of National Geographic 
Magazine to promote its publicity by their purchase and frequent use of it. Therefore we extend 


A FORTY PER CENT DISCOUNT 


from the regular prices ($5 and $4 respectively), reducing the rates, express charges prepaid, to: 


Full flexible leather, gold stampings, round corners, colored edges, $3.00 
Silk cloth, plain edges, $2.40 


Prospectus Free COUPON 


We have prepared a beautiful prospectus of this new 
work for those readers who desire to see specimen pagesin | C. 5. Hammond & Co., New York, N. Y. 
color before ordering. One of these attractive booklets may Gentlemen: Please comply with the request in paragraph 











he obtained by simply filling out and mailing the coupon. } oo... ziven below: 

However, this introductory offer is made for only a short | (A or B) 

time, and as the Atlas is returnable if unsatisfactory it would Ps OEMM ING i. cvesese COD ccxcs< soos of Hammond’s Comprehensive 
be wiser to send the coupon with your remittance AT ONCE. aaa (Gare) binding: for which het ee dk... 


As a Christmas Gift 


this new Atlas, in either style of binding, will be greatly 
appreciated, Take advantage of the Special Introductory 
Offer, saving the 40% discount, and at the same time give 
your friends unique and valuable presents. 


is inclosed. 

ft ts understood thai f this Atlas ts unsatisfactory tt 
may be returned within ten days at your expense and 
my money refunded me without fusther solicitation 
On Vour part, 

B.—Send me a prospectus of your new Atlas with the 
understanding thatlam under no obligation to pur- 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY chase and that noe agent wii] call on me. 


Map Engravers, Printers and Publishers gS NAG er escec cuss cdcenwavesuacnscrersseuaereswabtsesesasvonkraeiessacesssdaesete= 


28 Church Street (Hudson Terminal Building), New York. | 
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N. G. M., Nov., 1913. 
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‘The Greatest Gift to the Child 


The Book of Knowledge 


10,000 Striking Pictures The Children *s Encyclopaedia 
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350 Colored Plates 


Since time began children have been asking questions! In Sir John Millais’ 
famous painting, Sir Walter Raleigh and his little companion are asking the mariner 
about the strange new world across the sea, and no doubt,—Why has a star fish 
five points? How does an oyster make a pearl? and Why is the sea salt ? 
justas your children ask youa thousand and one questions which youcannot find time or find 
difficult toanswer. But THEBOOK OF KNOWLEDGE whichchildren and parents the 
world over have been waiting for has come at last to answer all their questions,—to give 
them the best and most helpful things to read,—to teach them the most fascinating 
things to make and do, -to open the whole marvelous world to their eager gaze. TEN 
THOUSAND EDUCATIONAL PICTURES SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS TO THE MIND OF THE CHILD. 


One of the most prominent educators in this country says: ‘Suppose a boy of ten 
were to spend fifteen minutes a day in reading these pages. ... he would at thirteen know 
more about the earth and life on tt, thon the wisest men knew a few generations ago.” 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the only practical 
work of reference for children, where everything they 
want to know can he found quickly and easily. It is 
almost equally fascinating to their elders. In place of 
the long, dull articles of the adult encyclopaedias are 
brief and delightful talks scientific but simple, illustrated 
with thousands of beautiful and striking pictures. Zhe 
Index of 25,000 entries is arranged with special 
reference to the child’s need. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE has performed a 
psychological feat. It has captured the child’s attention 
and holds it from tbe first page to the last. It is as 
great a help to the busy parent as the over-worked 
teacher. In thonsands of homes today it is an invalu- 
able tutor and friend both indoors and outdoors,— the 
hest, the wisest, the most delightful and the mosfé 
inexpensive work of its kind ever issued from 
the press. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE QUESTION BOOKLET 


Mail coupon for the 72-page FREE 
BOOKLET, describing the entire plan, 
and containing many interesting questions 
answered in THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. The valuable pamphlet “THE 
MIND OF THE CHILD” also FREE. 


The Grolier Society, 2 W. 45th St., New York 


il 


The Grolier Society, 2 W. 45th St., New York: 


Please mail me descriptive booklet of THE BOOK OF 
oe and pamphlet “THE MIND OF THE 


NAW ia 5. 0us Sige steed BleValacn lee si siae See ginsiee Ae Baw ee oa ae . 


ADDRESS 
Not necessary to eut coupon if you wiention Geographic. 
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Hundreds of people say 
they are worth infinitely 





more than they cost. 


Each 5 Q Cents 


HE ten out-of-the-ordinary pictures shown here in miniature 
are selected from more than ten thousand foreign photographic 
studies made by Mr, C. H. Graves in years of travel and now 

for the first time published at a popular price, lor ‘’ Geographic” readers, 


They are produced by our Royal Sepia Gravotype process, a 
skillful combination of the best elements of photography, engraving 
and printing, The reproductions on this page give little conception 
of their beauty, as they combine the rich, warm brown of a fine 
etching with a wealth of photographic detail. All are about equal 
size. The Egyptian panels are 10 x 18 inches; the others ]] x 16 
inches; attractive for portfolio or framing. 


Order ten pictures, costing but Five Dollars and we will send 
free for introducticn purposes, a sample copy of “My Lady’s 
Toilette Table,” the most remarkable book ever published, now in 
its third edition, price $1.00. Not a treatise on beauty, or cosmetics, 
as its title may suggest, but a cleverly designed and illustrated book 
of maxims written a century ago by a Colonial belle. It !s exquisite- 


ly unique and a booklet describing it may be had for the asking. 


Royal Sepia Gravotypes are pleasing and instructive. They 
are splendidly impressive in the home, office or educational institution 
and an interesting description by Mr. Graves accompanies each. 


Sold only by the publishers at the low price of 50c. each, 


My Lady’s Toilette Table delights equally the young girl or 
the old lady. It is simply ideal. Read below the testimonial of This 
a well-known author. Price $1.00 in a dainty box, postpaid, or 
free with ten Gravotypes, $5.00. 


When desired, we frame Gravotypes artistically with mat and fine furned oak 
frame and deliver prepaid to any address, in perfect condition, for $4.50 each. 
West of the Mississippi, $5.00. Five or more to one address, $4.00 each. 


Lantern Slides of any of these subjects, or from your own negatives, 
superbly colored by our artists, $1.50 each—and worth more. Our coloring is 
out of the ordinary. No infenor work done. 


Page 


Solve 


Your 
Holiday 


pes" Just remove this page—mark the pictures desired and number 
of each, enclose check, money order, stamps or currency and they 
will be sent by first mail or express, prepaid. Alter you see them, 


most of your holiday shopping worries will be eliminated. Gift 
C. H. GRAVES COMPANY 
Publishers of Out of the Ordinary Things Problem 
Fairmount Avenue and 26th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send...... Royal Sepia Gravotypes @ 50c. §......+. 
OR, canet My Lady's Toilette Table @ $1.00 Penser ees 
Amount Enclosed - - - $....08 : 
Dre cache oc oeeane ein atv emaudtn van eccrine 
FA CHAINED, «SOM ws < ten ~ <aenenvcvesis eaaaneonsenienesieiees 





‘‘My dear Mr. Graves: I think 
‘My Lady’s Toilette Table’ is the 
most exquisite little book I ever saw. 
You certainly found a great treasure 
and have reproduced it wonderfully. *’ 


—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 








Price $1.00 Postpaid 
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A Valuable Service 








For many years we have been endeavoring to educate individual 
investors that the First Mortgage Farm Loan, when properly made 
and offered for sale by a large, strong, conservative and experienced 
company, affords the safest and most profitable employment for 
their money that can be found. 





The reading Public has had its attention repeatedly called to this 
fact and is now convinced; therefore it remains for us to convince 
investors that in buying their Farm Mortgages from us they are 
assured of the safety of their money, the promptness with which 
their interest is paid, and that all other details in connection with 
their investment are carefully and promptly looked after by us 
without cost or inconvenience to them. 


The service we render investors, the intrinsic worth of farm mort- 
gage investments, and the experience of great investing institutions 
with their farm mortgage investments are carefully and concisely 
treated in our Booklet. It is interesting and should be read by all 
who are now considering an investment of any kind. 

Write today for Booklet ‘‘N ”’ and current loan list. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 


Capital and Surplus, $750,000 
McKnight Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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If You Hold Good Bonds of Early Maturity 


you may replace same with a sound 6% bond, thus equaling or exceeding returns from 
present investments. 
Without introducing the element of speculation, the owner of good 4%, 4% %, or 5% 


bonds may improve the opportunities afforded by the present high rates for capital—increas- 
ing interest returns by from 1% to 2%. 


For the purpose of graphic comparison let us take an investment of $5,000. 
$5,000 at 4% (10 years’ interest income, $2,000). 
Compare this with possible income of 6%. 


5,000 at 6% (10 years’ interest income, $3,000). 


There is exactly $1,000 difference in income, a sum representing one-filth of the original 
investment. 


Back of the bonds we offer isa system of investigation more thorough and complete than 
the individual has the time, the means, or the disposition to undertake. Such investigation 1s 


the foundation and dominating policy of our organization, thoroughly safeguarding the funds 
invested through us. 


You are invited to write for information concerning our 6% offering. 


Ask for Circula; A.N.-8 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. La Salle and Adams Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
424 California St. Halsey & Co., Inc. 

LONDON, Halsey & Co., Ltd. GENEVA, Switzerland 





$100 Bonds 
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on Chicago Property 


i 
3 
is more’than snapping 


ateur Photography 
a shutter. 

The time will come when 
you feel the need of a 


ausch fomb, eIss 


JESSAR JENS 


=the lens that works with a fraction of the 
light needed for ordinary lenses—takes the 
quickest mavemert sharply—and gives you 
clear, clean, accurate negatives. 


if you are interested in better 
results, send for literature. 


Bausch & lomb Optical CG; 
618 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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For the convenience of investors desiring safety 
and an attractive interest rate for small funds, 
we carry 6% bonds in $100 denomination. 
At present we have an issue of these bonds 
secured by first mortgage upon land and a 
modern apartment building in an attractive 


residence section of Chicago having unusually 
good transportation facilities by steam, surface 
and elevated lines. The bonds are issued un- 
der our usnal serial payment plan and are the 
direct obligation of a responsible Chicago busi- 
ness man. 


Ask for Circular No. 826-D 


Peabody, 
Houzéhteline & Co. 


(Pipes) 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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A Valuable Service 


For many years we have been endeavoring to educate individual 
investors that the First Mortgage Farm Loan, when properly made 
and offered for sale by a large, strong, conservative and experienced 
company, affords the safest and most profitable employment for 
their money that can be found. 
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Farm Building in Wells & Dickey Company’s lending field in South Dakota 


The reading Public has had its attention repeatedly called to this 
fact and is now convinced; therefore it remains for us to convince 
investors that in buying their Farm Mortgages from us they are 
assured of the safety of their money, the promptness with which 
their interest is paid, and that all other details in connection with 
their investment are carefully and promptly looked after by us 
without cost or inconvenience to them. 


The service we render investors, the intrinsic worth of farm mort- 
gage investments, and the experience of great investing institutions 
with their farm mortgage investments are carefully and concisely 
treated in our Booklet. It is interesting and should be read by all 
who are now considering an investment of any kind. 

Write today for Booklet ‘‘N ”’ and current loan list. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 


Capital and Surplus, $750,000 
McKnight Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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If You Hold Good Bonds of Early Maturity 


you may replace same with a sound 6% bond, thus equaling or exceeding returns from 
present investments. 

Without introducing the element of speculation, the owner of good 4%, 4% %, or 5% 
bonds may improve the opportunities afforded by the present high rates for capital—increas- 
ing interest returns by from 1% to2%. 

For the purpose of graphic comparison let us take an investment of $5,000. 


$5,000 at 4% (10 years’ interest income, $2,000). 
Compare this with possible income of 6%. 
5,000 at 6% (10 years’ interest income, $3,000). 
There is exactly $1,000 difference in income, a sum representing one-fifth of the original 
investment. 
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Back of the bonds we offer is a system of investigation more thorough and complete than 
the individual has the time, the means, or the disposition to undertake. Such investigation is 
the foundation and dominating policy of our organization, thoroughly safeguarding the funds 
invested through us. 


You are invited to write for information concerning our 6% offering. 


Ask for Circula; A.N.-8 
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$100 Bonds 
on Chicago Property 





Saale to Net 6% 


ateur Photography sien 
is more'tha n sn apping and an attractive interest rate for small funds, 


we carry 6% bonds in $100 denomination. 
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For the convenience of investors desiring safety 


The time willcome When secured by first mortgage upon land and a 
you feel the need of a modern apartment building in an attractive 


residence section of Chicago having unusually 
good transportation facilities by steam, surface 


and a e 
ausch lomb &) SS and elevated lines. The bonds are issued un- 


der our usual serial payment plan and are the 


[ESSAR [ENS | direct obligation of a responsible Chicago busi- 


ness man. 
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light needed for ordinary lenses—takes the 
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“ Had we lived 1 should have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, endurance, and courage of my 
companions which would have stirred the heart of every Englishman.” 
(From the last Entry in Captain Scott’s Journal.) 


That Wonderful Tale is Told in 


Scott’s Last Expedition 


Being the journals of Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott, C. V. O., R. N., together with the reports 
of the journey and the scientific work undertaken 
during the expedition. 


Edited by Leonard Huxley, with the assistance 
of the surviving members of the expedition, and 


of Lady Scott. 


With photogravure frontispieces of Captain Scott and Dr. 
Wilson; facsimile reproductions of Captain Scott's diary; 
16 full-page illustrations in colors and more than 200 in black 
and white from the original drawings by Dr. E. A. Wilson, 
who perished with Captain Scott. Also with maps, charts, etc. 


Two volumes of 500 pages each 
Large 8vo, boxed, $10.00 net. Expressage Extra Captain Robert Falcon Scott 


Publishers cs DODD, MEAD & COMPANY aes New York 





The Monroe Doctrine: An Obsolete Shibboleth 


By HIRAM BINGHAM 


Directur of the Peruvian Expeditioo, 1912; Author of “Ia the Wonderland of Peru’’ and “Across South America”’ 


The publication of this searching study of the MONROE DOCTRINE has caused a national sensa- 
tion. The author’s contention that the MONROE DOCTRINE in its present form is untenable and 
founded on false premises is upheld by an impressive array of facts. It is safe to say that every well. 
inforined American will have to reckon with his arguments, and it is not unlikely that it will change our 
future relations with the South American Republics. No more significant book has been published in 
the past decade from the standpoint of a patriotic American. 


_ “His exposition of the fruits of the MONROE DOCTRINE is clear and concise. . . . The 
time will certainly come when the UNITED STATES should gravely consider whether this policy 
is worth while. . . . The MONROE DOCTRINE is obsolete. Is the expense of maintaining 
it justifiable? ’’—Loston Transcript. s 


‘Professor Bingham’s book as a late and authoritative treatment should therefore be of wide 


interest. . . . He marshals some impressive facts and makes some strong arguments.’’—Zat- 
timore American. 


‘‘This issue has got to be squarely and fairly met, with the truth clearly recognized. 


There is probably no living American scholar better qualified by long study and experience to 
discuss this critical study than Professor Bingham. His noteworthy work is making a profound 


impression. ’’—Loston Heratd, 
“You should readit. . . . Mr. Bingham knows his South America.’’—Reedy’s Mirror. 
On Sale at All Booksellers. Second Printing Within 3 Weeks. 


r2mo, Ctoth binding. 154 pages. Guilt top. Price, $1.15 net; postage, roc. extra. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE SPECIALIZATION OF THESE WORLD-FAMOUS FACTORIES 
MAKES UNITED STATES TIRES SUPREME 


The conclusive proof that United States Tires 
are sweeping all before them is in the aé?ual 
number in use, the ever-increasing demand and 
the consistent re-orders. 

‘These famous tires contain the best that the 
greatest engineering skill and brains can give 
them—the best materials that experience and 
money can buy. 

The unsurpassed and famous policy of four 
tremendous factories working as a unit has es- 
tablished in the tire world the expression for 
mileage, — ‘“As Good As United States Tires. ”’ 


‘They are today the accepted standard for 
tire wear—the acknowledged goal of all compe- 
tition—the criterion in the tire world of the ful- 
fillment of the ideal manufacturing policy. 


When you purchase United States Tires you 
are sure of these vitally important facts: 


1. Of the organization behind these famous 
tires. 


2. Of vast experience in tire building. 


3. Of a tremendous company that actually 
backs up its tires and has rea/ service branches. 


In the history of the motor vehicle no one industrial move has meant so much 


to the true lovers of the automobile. 


As one instance,—witness the birth 


of those ‘‘aristocrats of the road’’—the ‘‘Nobby’’ and ‘‘ Chain’’ tread 


Note This :—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 


REAL UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY SERVICE BRANCHES IN THE LEADING CITIES 


United States Tires 


Mare hy the 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 
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It is not over-subtle to say that there is a relation between the 
character of a man and that of his watch. Anything which you consult 
fifty times a day, which directs your very life, is bound to react on you. 

All Waltham Watches have a structural perfection, a downright 
precision and upright character, that make them superior associates. 
The Riverside Walthams in particular are recommended for those who 
appreciate a watch which is a little better than necessary, but not 
purse-squeezing in price. 

There are Riversides in several styles for men and women. Most 
jewelers have them and will testify to their excellence. 

Will you look over our Riverside Book? It will be sent you with 
pleasure—and our compliments. 


“Waltham Watch. Comp any 
Waltham sass. 
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THE NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


With an Account cf What Has Been Done for Them under 
American Rule 


By Dran C. WorcesTER 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, IQOI-I913 


_ Author of “Field Sports Among the Wild Men of Luzon,” with 54 illustra- 
tions, published in the March, ro11, number; “Taal Volcano and Its Recent 
Destructive Eruption,” unth 45 wlustrations, published m the April, 1912, number, 


and ‘““Head-hunters of Northern Luson,”’ 


with 103 illustrations, published im the 


September, 1912, nuniber of the National Geographic Magazine. 


HE non-Christian peoples of the 
i Philippine Islands constitute ap- 
proximately an eighth of the en- 
tire population of the islands. ‘The terri- 
tory which they occupy or control com- 
prises an immense region in northern 
Luzon,* all but a narrow coastal strip in 
Mindoro, all but a few small isolated 
regions along the coast in the great island 
of Palawan, the whole interior and a con- 
siderable part of the coast region of Min- 
danao, extensive areas in southern Luzon 
and in Negros and Panay, as well as the 
islands of Basilan, Jolo, Siassi, Taw1 
Tawi, Balabac, Cagayan de Jolo, and the 
very numerous adjacent small islands. It 
is not too much to say that at the present 
time approximately half of the territory 
of the Philippine Islands is inhabited by 
them, so far as it is inhabited at all. 


* There are probably no regions in the world 
where within similar areas there dwell so large 
a number of distinct peoples as are to be found 
in northern Lazon and in the interior of Min- 
danao. 


I desire to bring home to the readers 
of the NATIONAL GEocGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
some of the more essential facts as to 
the division of the non-Christian inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines into really dis- 
tinct peoples, and to this end I shall sum- 
marize briefly some of the important 
known characteristics of each, illustrating 
my statements, when practicable, with re- 
productions of photographs taken either 
by the government photographer, Mr. 
Charles Martin, or by myself. Typical 
individuals, houses, settlements, and 
scenes are shown, so that the reader ob- 
tains at a glance facts which it would be 
impossible to state in words within the 
limits of any publication smaller than a 
bulky monograph. In order to facilitate 
reference, I shall take up the several 
tribes in alphabetic order. In the latter 
part of this article, pages 1240 to 1256, 
an account is given of what has beeu 
done for these peoples under American 
rule. 
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All of the native inhabitants of the 
Philippines are assignable either to the 
black race (the Negrito peoples) or to 
the brown race (the peoples of Malayan 
Origin 2, oo far as concerns the latter, 
it should be added that the original Ma- 
lay blood has in many instances been 
inaterially modified by intermarriage 
with Negritos, Mongolians, or Cauca- 
sians, although a considerable number of 
the mountain tribes have intermarried 
little with Negritos, less with Mongo- 
lians, and with Caucasians hardly at all. 
Indeed, among the Bontoc Igorots in the 
earlier days, when motherhood was some- 
times forced upon the women by white 
invaders, it was the custom promptly to 
kill the resulting mestiso children. 

I have already described the Negritos, 
Ilongots, Kalingas, lfugaos, Bontoc Igo- 
rots, and wild Tingians in the Septem- 
ber, 1912, number of the Nationat GEo- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE, devoting special at- 
tention to their head-hunting customs; 
but as the convenience of having even 
brief descriptions of all Philippine non- 
Christian tribes included in one article 
seems obvious, I venture here to record 
some additional facts concerning these 
peoples, and to restate some few of the 
facts already set forth. 

Incidentally, I give a few references 
to important publications, from which 
those who care to pursue the subject fur- 
ther can obtain many additional details. 


THE ATAS (SEE PICTURE, PAGE 1167) 


This designation is derived from a 
word meaning “high” or ‘fon top of” 
and is applied to the members of a nu- 
merically rather unimportant group of 
people inhabiting high mountains in the 
interior of Mindanao back of the town 
ot Davao. 

We are still indebted to Jesuit mis- 
sionary priests for practically all the re- 
liable information which we have con- 
cerning these people, and it 1s meager in- 
deed. The Jesuits say of them, “The 
Atas inhabit the regions about Mount 
Apo and to the northwest. They are of 
a superior type, and this is especially 
true of their chiefs, who have aquiline 
noses, thick beards, and are tall. They 
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are very brave and hold their own with 
the Moros. Their probable number is 
8,000.” 

While I am inclined to doubt the pro- 
priety of ranking these people as a dis- 
tinct tribe, as this has heretofore been 
done, and as I myself have seen them 
but once, I here provisionally adopt the 
decision of others who have had better 
opportunities for investigation (see photo, 


pape 1167). 
THE BACOBOS (SEE PICTURES, PAGES IIOI 
TO 1163) 


The people of this interesting tribe, 
who are said to number some 12,000, are 
confined to the district of Davao, in 
Mindanao, and more especially to that 
portion of it in the vicinity of Mount 
Apo. They are strong, robust, and rela- 
tively tall, reaching a height of 1,750 
millimeters (roughly, about 5 feet 9 
inches). Many individuals are quite no- 
ticeably light-colored. Their hair is not 
infrequently wavy or slightly curled. 
The Jesuits say of them that “their pro- 
file is effeminate, the boys and girls be- 
ing indistinguishable and the latter hav- 
ing the vigor of the former.” Not only 
is this true, but I have noted that visitors 
in looking over my collection of photo- 
graphs very commonly mistake Bagobo 
men for women. 

The dress of the Bagohos is especially 
striking. The cloth which they use is 
woven by them from carefully selected 
and dyed fibers of Manila hemp, and is 
subsequently treated with wax in such a 
way as to make it very smooth and du- 
rable. The subdued colors of this cloth 
produce a pleasing effect, and it is orna- 
mented in a most tasteful manner with 
elaborate bead and mother-of-pearl work. 
The men wear short, long-sleeved jack- 
ets, often elaborately ornamented, trou- 
sers which do not reach quite to the 
knee and have beadwork around their 
bottoms, kerchiefs or turbans on their 
heads, and sashes or girdles at the waist, 
into which are thrust their war-knives, 
in peculiarly shaped double - pointed 
sheaths. ‘These sheaths are often elabo- 
rately ornamented with beadwork and 
with horse-hair plumes (see page 1161). 
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When a man has killed others, he wears 
on his head a kerchief of reddish-choco- 
late color ornamented with characteris- 
tic almost rectangular white markings, 
made by tying knots in the cloth before 
it is dyed. The edge of this kerchief is 
usually ornamented with beads, and it is 
worn with one point hanging down over 
the forehead of the owner. Light-col- 
ored straight lines extending across this 
point are said to indicate the number of 
his victims. 


CURIOUS EAR ORNAMENTS 


In addition, the men commonly wear 
behind, suspended from their shoulders 
by thongs which pass under their arms, 
bags highly ornamented with beadwork. 
The men are also especially fond of a 
pecuhar ear ornament consisting of an 
immense disk of ivory two or more 
inches in diameter, connected with a sec- 
ond and somewhat smaller disk by a 
neck-piece and resembling an enormous 
collar-button with a short shank (see 
page 1163). The smaller disk is thrust 
through a great opening in the lobe of 
the ear and the flesh contracts about the 
shank, holding it securely in place. Such 
an ornament may be worth one or more 
carabaos, according to its size, and when 
a man is so fortunate as to own two 
ivory disks he usually also wears bead 
necklaces connecting them. 

The offensive weapons of the Bagobos 
are well-shaped lances and heavy knives. 
For defense they use large wooden 
shields of characteristic form, which are 
often quite elaborately carved (see page 
iO), 

The women wear upper garments and 
skirts wiich very effectively cover their 
bodies. Their arms, and sometimes their 
ankles as well, are loaded down with or- 
naments fashioned from brass and from 
the shells of giant clams. They are very 
fond of small bells, which are worn 
around their waists and legs suspended 
from bead pendants. While they do not 
have bells on their toes, they are abun- 
dantly supplied with rings on their fin- 
gers, and certainly have music wherever 
they go (see pages 1161 and 1163). 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE PRACTICED 


The Bagobos live in small villages, 
ruled by chiefs called datos. They 
are relatively industrious agriculturists. 
Some of them own quite extensive hemp 
plantations and have accumulated con- 
siderable wealth. A number of Amer- 
ican planters have employed Bagobos as 
laborers and have found them satisfac- 
LOLY. 

In the past the people of this tribe 
have taken and kept slaves, and have 
habitually indulged in human sacrifices 
when things were going wrong with 
them. In fact several such sacrifices 
have been made since the American oc- 
cupation, the simple-minded participants 
admitting the fact readily enough and 
being quite surprised that any one should 
take exception to a custom believed by 
them to be not merely proper but highly 
commendable. 

They have until recently carried on 
intermittent warfare with neighboring 
tribes and to some extent among them- 
selves, but are now living quietly and 
peaceably. 

They are a music-loving people and 
fashion some large and beautifully orna- 
mented stringed instruments. Some of 
their dances are most attractive. I have 
known a professional Bagobo teacher of 
music and dancing. 

Much time has been devoted by sev- 
eral competent observers to the study of 
the Bagobos, and when the results of 
their observations are published we shall 
know much more about the people of 
this tribe than we do at present. They 
are certainly in many ways most inter- 
esting and attractive; but the custom of 
making human sacrifices, which they 
share with the Manobos, does not com- 
mend itself to the average American. 
This custom alone affords adequate 
ground for separating them from nearly 
all other Philippine tribes. 


THE BILANES (SEE PICTURE, PAGE 1166) 


The Bilanes inhabit a portion of south- 
ern Mindanao lying to the west, south, 
and east of Lake Buluan and extending 
to the end of the little peninsula which 
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terminates in Pungian Point; also the 
mountain peaks of the Cordillera be- 
tween Sabdi and Malalag, and the Saran- 
gani Islands, which lie immediately south 
of the southernmost point of Mindanao. 

The mountain dwellers are attacked 
and enslaved by neighboring tribes, but 
those living in the Sarangani Islands 
have proved abundantly able to protect 
themselves. 

No special study of the people of this 
tribe has ever been made and no reliable 
information is available as to their num- 
her (see page 1166). 


THE BUKIDNONS (SEEK PICTURES, PAGES 
1164 To 1166) 


The designation “Bukidnon,” which 
really means “mountain people,” is gen- 
erally understood to refer to a tribe which 
inhabits the subprovince of the same 
name in northern Mindanao, and in one 
or two places extends over the mountain 
barrier which forms the dividing line be- 
tween Bukidnon and Butuan. At pres- 
ent they number 25,000 to 30,000. They 
are frequently called ““Monteses,” but this 
name is a Spanish term meaning “moun- 
tain people.” 

Many of the men and women are con- 
spicuously tall, The hair of some indi- 
viduals is straight and lank; others have 
wavy hair; while a limited number, in 
whose veins there doubtless flows a con- 
siderable amount of Negrito blood, have 
rather closely curling Jocks. Many indi- 
viduals are of very prepossessing appear- 
ance. QOne’s attention is immediately at- 
tracted by the small and often very slen- 
der hands ard feet of the women. 

Well-to-do men wear long trousers 
reaching to the ankles and hanging out- 
side of these long shirts with full sleeves. 
Trousers and shirts are made of pieces 
of bright blue, scarlet, and white cotton 
cloth carefully stitched together in more 
or less elaborate geometric patterns and 
are of very striking appearance (see page 
1166). Trousers often have cuffs at the 
bottoms of the legs. 

Datos who have killed large numbers 
of enemies wear a most remarkable head 
ornament, fashioned from cloth of gold, 
with elaborate scarlet, blue, or white tas- 
sels (see page 1164). So far as my ob- 
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servation goes, no other Philippine tribe 
has anything in the least like it. 

The women wear long-sleeved upper 
garments of scarlet, blue, and white 
patchwork. Their skirts are long and 
may be fashioned of the above-mentioned 
materials, or made of solid pieces of cloth 
purchased from the Filipinos of the north 
coast or the Moros who live to the south 
and west (see pages 1165 and 1166). 
Most of the women have very large silver 
ear ornaments of characteristic form 
“buttoned” into great holes in the lobes of 
their ears. Their hair is worn banged 
across the forehead, with enormous love- 
locks hanging down in front of their ears, 
They wear rings of brass or silver on 
their fingers and toes, the number in- 
creasing with the wealth of the owner 
until individual digits are completely cov- 
ered and hence become practically useless. 
(see page 1165). 

A Bukidnon man is supposed to have 
but one wife, but frequently keeps, more 
or less openly, a number of concubines. 


THE MOUNTAINEERS SETTLE ON THE 
PLAINS 


In the past the Bukidnon people have 
preferred to live scattered through the 
mountains in isolated families or small 
groups. During Spanish days Jesuit 
missionary priests brought considerable 
numbers of them together into villages,. 
and since the American occupation al- 
most all of them have been persuaded to 
forsake the forest-clad mountains in fa- 
vor of the level, fertile plains, where they 
have built good houses grouped in beau- 
tifully kept and sanitary villages, which 
have broad plazas and clean, well-drained 
streets (see pages 1232 and 1236). 

The Bukidnons are naturally a peace- 
ful and a very industrious agricultural 
people, but in self-defense have been 
compelled to stand off the neighboring 
more warlike tribes of the interior and 
their Christian Filipino neighbors as well. 

Since 1907, when the subprovince of 
Bukidnon was cut off from the province 
of Misamis, active efforts have been 
made to protect these kindly and natu- 
rally industrious, intclligent,and progress- 
ive people, and the results obtained have: 
been most satisfactory. 
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BAGOBOS 


On the west side of the Gulf of Davao, a deep indentation on the south coast of Mindanao, the large island at the south of the 
group forming the Philippines, live a primitive tribe called the Bagohos. They are remarkable for their picturesque costumes which 
are always gay with beads, bells and embroidery. Living in small villages, under chiefs called dafos, they raise in their forest 
clearings, maize, riceand a very fine quality of hemp. The Bagobo men are remarkable for their effeminate profile and are with 
dificulty distinguished from the women. 
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A MANDAYA WARRIOR 


There is a close affinity in manners and customs between the Mandaya and the Bagobos. Both are tribes from the Gulf 
of Davao in Mindanao, both otfered human sacrifices, but the Mandaya as far as can he learned have never been cannibals. A 
death caused by accident or design is followed by a blood feud and a Mandayan will wait for years for an opportunity to spear or 
bolo hisenemy. Freedom from the feud may be obtained by paying the ‘‘death price,’’ a sum in money or stock (usually a horse), 
equivalent to what they consider a man's life to be worth. he Mandaya are about twice as numerous as the Bagobos, the tribe 
numbering some 30,000 souls. 
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A MANDAYA WOMAN 


Note the silver “‘patina’’ on her breast, and the load of armlets. The Mandaya women blacken their front teeth by 
holding a quid of tobacco and strongly acid leaves between teeth and lips. 
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A YOUNG ILONGOT WOMAN 


The Ilongot women show great ingenuity in their dress considering the fact that they belong to a tribe so primitive 
that they are unable to count beyond ten. They embroider with surprising skill, and fashion elaborate necklaces and girdles 
of cowries strung on colored cloth. Bells are greatly prized by both men and women and are worn at the girdle or hanging 
from the necklace. Head ornaments of white horse hair are their passion and they will go toany length to obtain the 
coveted material, which they use very tastefully as can be geen from the picture. 








A KALINGA WOMAN 


This tribe—whose name literally means ‘‘Enemy’'—is of mixed Malay and Negrito origin. They live in northern 
Luzon and number some 76,000, and were formerly inveterate head-hunters. They have high cheek bones and eyes 
shaped rather like those of the Chinese, but set level and usually far apart. 
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AN ILONGOT FAMILY 


Wnlike the women who are rather partial to clothes, the Ilongot mau seldom wears more that: a loin cloth. He isa skilful 
hunter depending on the chase for his supply of meat, and with bow and arrow tracks down deer and wild hogs which are abundant. 


Agriculture is left to the women who grow sweet potatoes, the principal article of food, a little rice, corn and bananas, The men 
distil a kind of rum from the sugar cane and are very fond of intoxicating liquor. Each village is generally at war with the next and 


fighting is conducted by ambush, never in the open. Poisoned arrows are used and they set spiked bamboos and spring guns far 
their enemies In places which are likely to be crossed. 
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WILD TINGIANS OF APAYAO 


This tribe is noted for the affection existing between husband and wife and for the high moral tone of its women. Their 
mourning customs are peculiar. A widow discards her upper garments, fasts, and does not bathe fora period of six months, 
but the period may be terminated by offering the head of an enemy tothe spirit of the dead man, a ceremony which is 
supposed to insure peaceful rest in the hereafter. 
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A TINGIAN MAN 


Although a comparatively civilized race the Tingians have been classed as head hunters, for generations they have had 
to fight for their existence ayainst the Igorots and the Kalingas and they may have acquired this habit from their enemies. 
‘They show great skijl in the use of the lance a typical example being shown in the picture. Note the curious hat and the 
waterpruof cape made of plaited struw. 
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A MORO BOY 


The son of Dato Bata Rasa seated on the knee of Captain E. G, Miller, who lost his life while serving as Governor of Palawan. 
The Moros are found in their greatest strength in the Island of Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago, They are unexcelled 
pirates and slave traders, treacherous and unreliable to the last degrec. The whole race numbers about 300,000, has never been 
brought under complete control and its pacification presents one of the most difficult prohlems before the Philippine government. 
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A TYPICAL KALINGA COUPLE 


These people are the Peacocks of the Philippines. They revelin the brightest colors,and bedeck themselves in large figured, 
gaudily colored cotton fabrics. The women have skirts reaching well below the knees and are often loaded with necklaces of agate 
beads which they greatly prize. Onstate occasions the men ornament their hair with tufts of scarlet feathers and bunches of 
hibiscus flowers or marigolds. Note the small waist of the man. 
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NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PADDING AS ARMOR 


A Bukidnon warrior equips himself in 
a sort of rude armor, consisting of gar- 
ments thickly padded with kapok, or tree 
cotton, held in place with yards upon 
yards of strong cotton cloth (see page 
1164). War-knife and lance are the of- 
tensive weapons, while a large wooden 
shield of characteristic form is used for 
defense. 

The Bukidnons love music and dances, 
in which women and girls very gracefully 
manipulate kerchiefs or shawls between 
their extended fingers, moving with a 
peculiar gliding step wholly different 
trom anything to be seen among other 
Philippine tribes. 

A distinguished visitor upon approach- 
ing a Bukidnon town is usually met by 
a fully armed warrior, who brandishes a 
formidable lance with a bell on the end 
of its long handle. This dangerous-look- 
ing individual dances about in a most as- 
tonishing fashion, making faces, thrust- 
ing out his tongue, and shaking his lance 
as if about to run one through. Though 
expected to smile appreciatively at this 
tather alarming display, a man can usu- 
ally not quite forget how absolutely he is 
at the mercy of dn armed savage. 

Nearly all the Bukidnon villages have 
well-attended schools and are connected 
with telephone lines, which are freely 
used. The people are converting their 
beautiful and naturally rich country into 
a checkerboard, with roads and trails for 
dividing lines. They are giving up their 
picturesque native costume so rapidly 
that typical garments are even now hard 
to obtain—a fact which is to be regretted, 
as the garb of the Filipinos which they 
are adopting is not more modest or more 
serviceable and is far less picturesque. 


THE BULANGANES 


The Bulanganes inhabit a forested and 
mountainous region in southern Mindanao 
extending over some 45 miles from Ta- 
montaca toward the southeast coast. 

The Jesuits say of them that they are 
so savage and fierce that even the Moros 
are afraid of them and call them bad 
people. 

They constitute a tribe of doubtful 
validity, included here solely on the au- 
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thority of Jesuit missionary priests. It is 
highly probable that a careful study of 
the peoples living in the vicinity of the 
Gulf of Davao will result, as such a study 
has resulted in northern Luzon, in greatly 
reducing the number of recognized tribes. 


THE GUIANGAS 


The Guiangas, who inhabit the north- 
ern and eastern slopes of Mount Apo 
and the River Mala and its tributaries, 
in the district of Davao, are said by the 
Jesuits to be in all respects similar to the 
Bagobos, although they speak a peculiar 
dialect. According to the Jesuit Father 
Gispart, who did missionary work among 
them, they number approximately 6,400. 

Although I have seen them only once, . 
I venture to express doubt as to whether 
they are really tribally distinct from the 
Bagobos. [ think it more probable that, 
as in the case of the two groups of Ben- 
guet Igorots speaking Kakanai and Na- 
baloi respectively, this is a case of two 
sections of one tribe with more or less 
distinct dialects. 


THE IFUGAOS (SEE PICTURES, PAGES I167, 
1168, 1216, 1218, 1224, AND 1246) 


The Ifugaos are a powerful, warlike, 
head-hunting tribe, numbering at present 
125,000. They inhabit a very mountain- 
ous but for the most part unforested re- 
gion in the central part of northern Lu- 
zon, which formerly constituted the 
northwestern portion of the province of 
Nueva Vizcaya, but has not been made a 
subprovince of the Mountain Province 
and bears the name of the tribe. 

Although the men are not large or 
heavily built and many of the women 
are comparatively small, they are a 
healthy, vigorous, well-muscled, and com- 
naratively cleanly people. 

The ordinary dress of the men is a 
long, dark-blue clout, with or without 
white stripes or scarlet figures. In addi- 
tion, men who can afford to do so often 
carry more or less elaborately woven 
blankets. Their chests, necks, and some- 
times their legs are ornamented with tat- 
too patterns peculiar to the tribe (see 
page 1167). 

Their hair is worn in a highly charac- 
teristic fashion. One is tempted to sus- 
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TRAVELING BY RAFT IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


“On one of my early trips four different rafts were dashed to pieces under me in two days, 
but I suffered no serious injury” (see text, page 1240) 


pect that in cutting it a bowl is jammed 
down on the shock head to be barbered 
and the hair outside it first cut short and 
then shaved off. Huge ornaments of 
brass are often worn in the ears and 
spirals of highly polished brass wire 
adorn the legs above the calves. The 
cabecillas, or petty chiefs, and some 
other wealthy individuals as well, wear 
highly ornamented girdles made from 
the opercula of certain marine shells. 
The costume of the women is even 
more simple than that of the men, con- 
sisting solely of a very abbreviated skirt 
somewhat precariously held in position 
by being wrapped around the body far 
below ihe waist, and indeed often uzder 
the abdomen. This skirt frequently fails 
to reach the knees of the wearer. A fold 
in it near the hip answers for a pocket. 
Brass ear-rings and simple strings of 
beads worn about the neck or in the hair 
complete the ordinary costume of the 
women, who may nevertheless wear 
blankets if they are fortunate enough to 
possess them. The women tattoo their 
arms, and more especially their forearms, 
following a fern-leaf pattern never to be 


seen among the people of any other Phil- 
ippine tribe. 


SKULLS AS DIN!ING-ROOM ORNAMENTS 


With few exceptions, the people of 
this tribe live in very small, compact vil- 
lages strategically placed among steep- 
walled rice terraces so as to be easily de- 
fended. Their windowless, neatly built 
houses are placed wel! above the ground 
on strong posts, which are often rudely 
carved. Access to them is had by means 
of light ladders, which are drawn up at 
night. Each house has two rooms, one 
above the other, the higher of which ex- 
tends into the peak of the roof and 1s 
used as a storeroom. Fach house has a 
rude fireplace, over which may be placed 
the skulls of wild pigs and deer and 
those of carabaos eaten at feasts, as well 
as the skulls of enemies killed in war. 

Famous head-hunters often have taste. 
fully arranged exhibits of skulls on 
shelves beside the doors of their houses, 
hanging in baskets under the eaves, or 
extending around their houses in orna- 
mental friezes at the floor level (see page 
T1168). 
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PRIMITIVE SALT WORKS 


These works are operated by Igorots at Salinas, Nueva Vizcaya, and supply salt to some 
20,000 people 
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The Ifugaos are very skillful in the 
raising of rice, which they grow on won- 
derful terraces constructed with infinite 
pains on the steepest mountain sides and 
irrigated by water brought in ditches 
which are often of considerable length 
(see the unusual photographs of these 
terraces in the NATIONAL, GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE, September, 1912). The ter- 
race walls are usually made of dry stones, 
and the skill and industry which these 
comparatively primitive people have dis- 
played in thus building walls 10 to 4o 
feet high, which stand up not only under 
irrigation water, but under the floods 
caused by terrific rain-storms, in which 
water sometimes falls for a day or more 
at the rate of an inch an hour, are greatly 
to their credit. Many centuries of hard, 
continuous work must have been required 
to construct these terraces. They must 
be seen to be appreciated, and the more 
one sees of them the more he appreciates 
the high degree of intelligence and the 
extraordinary industry of their builders. 

Advantage has been taken of the nat- 


ural ability of the Ifugaos to handle 
stone, and mere boys have readily been 
taught to split boulders, cut the stone 
thus obtained to the required dimensions, 
face it, and utilize it in the construction 
of dignified and imposing public build- 
ings (see pages 1244 and 1246). 


THE IFUGAOS ARE GOOD FARMERS 


The Ifugaos cultivate their rice very 
carefully and raise splendid crops when 
irrigation water does not fail them. They 
also raise beans, onions, gabi (taro), and 
cotton on their terraces. Camotes, or 
yams, are planted extensively on the 
steepest mountain sides. Pigs and chick- 
ens are kept in considerable numbers, 
but as yet the Ifugaos have no cattle. 
On state occasions the wealthiest men 
sometimes purchase carabaos, which are 
turned loose to be cut down with war- 
knives by invited guests, each person be- 
ing entitled to so much meat as he can 
slice off and get away with. Terrific 
scrimmages result, in the course of which 
men are often badly cut, but the injuries 
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NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


received on such occasions must be taken 
in good part (see photographs ir the Na- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, Septem- 
ber, 1912). A man who complained over 
having a few fingers chopped off would 
lose caste as completely as would a foot- 
ball player who objected to being tackled 
hard (see page 1230). 

The men of certain towns, and espe- 
cially of Sapao, are skillful in working 
and tempering steel. They make excel- 
lent lance-heads and war-knives. They 
are the only people in the Philippines 
who do not naturally and normally eat 
with their fingers. The poorest Ifugao 
usually carries a wooden spoon in his 
clout and uses it in feeding himself. The 
handles of these spoons are often well 
carved in imitation of human figures. 
Striking-looking wooden bowls carved in 
imitation of hogs or carabaos are in 
fairly common use, while under the 
houses of what may be termed the Ifu- 
gao nobility huge carved tagabi, or rest- 
ing benches, fashioned from single logs 
and capable of accommodating two or 
more persons stretched at length, are 
often seen. 

Until American control was estab- 
lished over them, the Ifugaos were in- 
veterate head-hunters, and their heavy 
burden of field work was necessarily 
largely performed by women or children, 
while their men did sentry duty on the 
hilltops or stood guard over them in the 
fields. It is now more than six years 
since a head has been taken in their ter- 
ritory, and the several settlements are 
not only on friendly terms with each 
other, but with the people of neighbor- 
ing tribes as well. 


EXPERT SHOTS AND EFFICIENT POLICE 


When trouble threatens, they carry 
plain rattan-lashed board shields, which 
look ugly but are effective. Their offen- 
sive weapons are formidable bolos and 
steel-headed lances. They also use bam- 
boo lances and a few of them have rifles. 
Today order is maintained throughout 
their territory by Ifugao constabulary 
soldiers, who speedily become expert 
rifle shots and have shown themselves to 
be brave, efficient, and loyal (see p. 1224). 
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The Ifugaos have only two musical 
instruments: a wooden drum with skin 
head, used in connection with certain 
ceremonial feasts, and the common 
gansa, or timbrel, which they play with 
consummate skill. They march to its 
music on the trail and dance to it on 
every possible occasion. 

Their feasts are apt to be rather up- 
roarious. They make an excellent fer- 
mented drink from rice, and on gala oc- 
casions are prone to partake of it rather 
too freely. 

Today they show the utmost friendli- 
ness toward Americans. They have 
built splendid roads and trails through- 
out their subprovince, over which Amer- 
ican women may and do ride in perfect 
safety. 

Under a continuation of the present 
policy the Ifugaos will go fast and far 
on the road which leads to better things. 

Their condition and customs in Span- 
ish days have been accurately and quite 
fully described by Father Juan Villa- 
verde, a Spanish missionary priest, who 
labored long among them and won their 
respect and regard. Had the policy 
which he recommended been followed by 
the Spanish government in dealing with 
them, many of the results which the 
American government has now attained 
would have been achieved years ago.* 


THE IGOROTS OF BENGUET, LEPANTO, AND 
AMBURAYAN (SEE PICTURES, PAGES 1169, 
1174, 12211238, 1240, AND 1255). 


The Igorots who today inhabit the sub- 
provinces of Benguet, Lepanto, and Am- 
burayan must be considered as consti- 
tuting a single tribe, although they speak 
several distinct dialects, of which Nabaloi 
and Kankanai are the more important. 
The territory which they occupy is for 
the most part very mountainous. They 
number today in Benguet 28,000; in Le- 
panto, 27,000, and in Amburayan, 34,000. 

They are a robust and vigorous peo- 
ple. Both men and women are as a rule 


short, heavily built, and strongly muscled, 


*J have translated and illustrated his ac- 
count of this interesting tribe, and have pub- 
lished it in the Philippine Journal of Science 
for July, 1909. 
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NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


with broad, spreading feet. Their hair 
is perfectly straight. Many of them have 
large and beautiful eyes. As a rule the 
men wear their hair short, although some 
individuals, especially in Lepanto, allow 
it to grow to a considerable length. 

The usual dress of the men is the clout, 
supplemented, when the means of the 
individual permit, with a cotton blanket. 
They are, however, glad to wear flannel 
shirts and coats of khaki or blue army 
cloth when obtainable. They also take 
kindly to hats. Indeed, many of them 
have hats of their own make. 

In view of the scanty costume of the 
men, it is a surprising fact that the wo- 
men are ordinarily careful to keep their 
bodies fully covered, although when work- 
ing about the house, weeding rice fields, 
or washing clothes they frequently omit 
upper garments. Wealthy women often 
wear several superimposed skirts and 
nearly all bind towels about their heads 


(see page 1169). 
WHERE SILENCE IS REALLY GOLDEN 


Neither sex has any very elaborate 
ornaments.’ Some of the men adorn 
themselves with large bands of beads or 
wire and with ear ornaments of brass or 
silver. They often tattoo the backs of 
their hands. Some women have very 
elaborately tattooed arms, but on the 
whole tattooing is practiced much less 
extensively than among the Ifugaos, the 
Bontoc Igorots, or the Kalingas. The 
women wear similar ear ornaments and 
strings of beads as well. A few wealthy 
individuals have ear ornaments of solid 
gold. 

In Benguet a number of wealthy wo- 
men possess beaten plates of thin gold, 
which they wear between their lips and 
front teeth on special occasions, thus 
completely closing their mouths. Doubt- 
less many American men would rejoice if 
ornaments of this character were to he- 
come fashionable in the United States. 
When they are worn the male sex monop- 
olizes the conversation ! 

These Igorots are supposedly monog- 
amous, although the men sometimes 
keep concubines, especially in Lepanto. 
Parents are very fond of their children 
and bring them up with care. The case 
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of a boy prone to be untruthful is passed 
upon by a committee of old men, and if 
the verdict goes against him he is staked 
out on the ground and flogged in a fash- 
ion which he is not likely soon to forget. 


DOGS AS A TABLE DELICACY 


The people of this tribe are now peace- 
ful, industrious agriculturists, and have 
never been head-hunters. They live 
chiefly on camotes, but raise some gabi 
and considerable quantities of rice, much 
of which is grown on terraces which 
would seem wonderful were they not 
dwarfed by the more marvelous ones of 
the Ifugaos and the Bontoc Igorots. Irish 
potatoes and coffee, introduced years ago 
by the Spaniards, are raised for sale. 
Pigs and chickens are kept in consider- 
able numbers, but are as a rule eaten only 
on ceremonial occasions. Dogs are a 
highly appreciated article of diet and 
are now brought in large numbers to 
Baguio from the lowlands for sale. On 
Sunday mornings the Baguio dog-market 
presents a wnique spectacle (see page 
1200). 

‘The Benguet Igorots raise good horses 
in considerable numbers, and both men 
and women ride with skill, differing ab- 
solutely in this respect from the Ifugaos, 
Bontoc [gorots,and Kalingas, who neither 
keep horses nor know how to use them. 

Several different types of houses are 
in common use. Of these the meanest 
is built of grass and sits flat on the 
ground. Such a house usually has a 
raised platform of hewn boards on which 
its occupants sleep. A more pretentious 
but even less sanitary dwelling is that of 
certain Lepanto Igorots, which is placed 
on the ground, but has low board sides 
and a high, peaked roof which contains 
a storeroom. It is without windows. 
The occupants have individual sleeping- 
boards, which they lay on the damp 
ground (see page 1174). 

In the vicinity of Kabayan the Benguet 
Igorots build good houses, which have 
floors and sides of boards and are even 
possessed of windows, while near Baguio 
and Cervantes a number of individuals 
have constructed up-to-date dwellings 
with galvanized iron roofs, furnished 
with chairs, tables, beds, and American 


stoves. Marked improvement in house 
architecture is one of the results of con- 
tact with Americans. 

The houses are usually grouped in 
small villages, but sometimes stand singly 
in very isolated places. 


THE ONLY NATIVE PHILIPPINE MINERS 


The Benguet and Lepanto Igorots have 
mined gold for centuries and are the only 
native miners in the Philippines. An- 
cient gold ornaments of unknown origin 
are still to be found among them. 

At the time the Spaniards entered their 
territory they were armed with lances, 
shields, bows and arrows, and offered 
resistance to the invaders; but, so far as 
is known, they have never been head- 
hunters and today they are entirely peace- 
ful. 

Like the other tribes of northern Lu- 
zon, they are a music-loving people. They 
sing very pleasantly and sometimes use 
bamboo flutes to accompany vocal music. 
Their dance music is produced by gansas 
and long-barreled wooden drums with 
skin heads. The tone of such a drum is 
varied by fingering the head and by press- 
ing the long barrel with the bare arm. 
The sounds produced by these instru- 
ments are supplemented by striking a bit 
of steel upon a stone. When a dance is 
in progress a man with the steel and 
stone and two gazisa players march about 
with the dancers, while the drum players, 
usually two in number, squat close by. 

A dance which is absolutely character- 
istic of this tribe is the so-called “bird 
dance,” usually participated in by one 
man, wearing hlankets over his extended 
arms in imitation of the wings of a bird, 
and one woman, who wears a blanket 
wrapped closely about her body. Another 
common dance is a circle dance, partici- 
pated in by a line of men and a line of 
women, who devote much time to singing 
and bending their bodies about, but in- 
dulge in comparatively little footwork. 

A number of schools have been estab- 
lished for these people. Girls are taught 
to weave good cloth (see page 1169). 
Young men have already been educated 
sufficiently to serve successfully as secre- 
taries and treasurers of their towns. 

The daily wage has risen steadily since 
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the American occupation and opportunity 
to work can practically always be had by 
those who wish for it. The people of this 
tribe have prospered under American 
rule and today live in better houses, are 
better fed, wear better clothes, and enjoy 
better health than ever before. 


THE IGOROTS OF BONTOC (SEE PICTURES, 
PAGES 1167 AND 1222) 


The Bontoc Igorots are a strong, war- 
like, head-hunting tribe numbering ap- 
proximately 76,000. They are almost 
limited to the very mountainous region 
constituting the subprovince of Bontoc, 
but a very few are to be found in the 
subprovince of Kalinga. For the most 
part their territory is separated from 
that of neighboring tribes by mountain 
barriers. 

They are straight-haired people, prob- 
ably of Malayan origin. Both men and 
women are splendidly developed. I my- 
self consider them physically superior to 
any other Philippine tribe except the 
Kalingas. While on the average they are 
more muscular than the latter people, 
they are at the same time more heavily, 
not to say clumsily, built. Both men and 
women are uncleanly, but there is a no- 
ticeable improvement in this regard. 

The dress of the men is usually a clout, 
although this is sometimes replaced by a 
mere apron. Blankets are comparatively 
rare. The men have long hair banged 
across the forehead and rolled into a 
knot behind, where it is confined by a 
jaunty, more or less highly ornamented, 
rattan cap. They make huge holes in 
the lobes of their ears, into which they 
thrust wooden plugs, bamboo rings, and 
various other objects which they con- 
sider ornamental. Occasional individuals 
wear huge metal pendants in their ears. 

Chains of brass wire are highly prized 
as waist ornaments, and the man who can 
attach a valve of a pearl oyster-shell to 
his girdle is considered fortunate indeed. 
The men tattoo their chests and backs 
very extensively. They often have nu- 
merous tattoo-marks on their arms and 
faces as well. These facial marks sup- 
posedly have to do with head-hunting 
exploits. 
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ON FOOT IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN LUZON (SEE TEXT, PAGE 1240) 


Before the present roads through the Mountain Province were constructed travel was 
extremely arduous. The so-called trails were mere foot-paths, and the fatigue involved in 
following them was so great that travelers endeavored to reach their destination by water 
whenever possible. Contrast the discomforts of travel over such a trail as this with the ease 
afforded by a road such as that shown on page I212! 
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WHERE THE CLOTHING OF EVE IS 
FASHIONABLE 


The typical woman's costume ts a short 
skirt woven from thread made of bark. 
It is secured at the waist by a girdle of 
similar material, but is usually open at 
one side from the knee to the waist. 
When cloth is not available, Bontoc lgo- 
rot women often fashion really very at- 
tractive skirts from shredded banana 
leaves or the ornamental, magenta-col- 
ored foliage of a plant common in the 
Luzon Mountains. Upper garments were 
in the past almost never worn, but are 
now gradually coming into use as a re- 
sult of contact with whites and Filipinos, 
who are teaching these light-hearted and 
innocent-minded daughters of nature to 
be ashamed of the beautiful bodies with 
which the Creator has endowed them. 
Both men and women wear blankets on 
occasion, 1f fortunate enough to possess 
them. 

The women use ear ornaments similar 
to those of the men, and in addition wear 
in their hair and about their necks more 
or less elaborate strings of beads, boar 
tusks, dog teeth, and ornamental seeds. 

When there is occasion to swim or 
ford streams or to work in the water in 
rice fields, both men and women strip 
without any apparent hesitation, although 
women who have occasion to work long 
in the fields usually, but by no means al- 
Ways, extemporize skirts of leaves (see 
page 1167). 

The typical house of the Bontoc Igorot 
has a grass roof which overhangs, but 
does not meet, low board sides. There 
is a storeroom in the roof. The ground 
space is divided between a sleeping-box 
at the end opposite the entrance, a stall 
in which food is prepared, another stall 
in which it is cooked, and a larger space 
utilized as may be convenient. 

The houses are grouped in large vil- 
lages, which are often readily accessible. 
The people of this tribe depend on large 
numbers of fighting men for protection 
rather than on inaccessibility. 


CLUB-HOUSES FOR THE UNMARRIED 


The villages are divided into atos, or 
wards, in each of which there is, or 
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should be, a group of three buildings, of 
which one serves aS a common sleeping 
place for girls, unmarried women, and 
widows; a second answers a similar pur- 
pose for boys, unmarried men, and wid- 
owers, while the third is a sort of men’s 
club, which contains a secret room, in 
which are kept the skulls of enemies 
killed in war, and has a second room 
opening off from a stone court. In this 
court unoccupied men loaf and talk, and 
here are held councils to settle important 
questions. The room opening from it 
affords a convenient refuge during in- 
clement weather. 

The Bontoc Igorots build immense 
systems of rice terraces with strong re- 
taining walls. They are excelled only by 
the terraces of the Jfugaos. Camotes, 
however, form their principal food. 
They raise some beans, corn, and millet. 

They not only keep hogs and chickens, 
but raise carabaos in some number, al- 
lowing them to run half wild and never 
using them for draft purposes, but eating 
them on ceremonial occasions. 

They have manufactures of some im- 
portance, making head-axes, metal and 
clay pipes, earthen pots, salt, woven bark 
cloth, cotton blankets, well-woven clouts, 
and other small articles. 

The Bontoc Igorots have been inveter- 
ate head-hunters, and were formerly con- 
stantly at war not only with neighboring 
tribes, but among themselves. Fortu- 
nately, head-hunting has now ceased al- 
most completely throughout their terri- 
tory. 

They are very fond of music and danc- 
ing, in which they indulge on all possible 
occasions. The only instruments used 
are gansas, one of which is carried and 
played by each dancer throughout the 
performance. 

The Bontoc Igorots, like the Ifugaos 
and the Benguet Igorots, are spirit wor- 
shippers. Their religious practices con- 
sist chiefly in efforts to propitiate the 
anitos, or spirits of the dead, who are 
believed to have power for good and 
evil. 

They are monogamous, but have a 
curious system of trial marriage, under 
which young people live together for a 


ONE SEES WONDERFUL VEGETATION ALONG THE TRAILS OF THE MOUNTAIN PROVINCES 


“Tt is now possible to make in perfect comfort a most wonderful horseback trip through 
the Mountain Province, on which one sees magnificent tropical vegetation and the oak and 
pine trees of the temperate zone . . . mountain scenery of unstirpassed beauty, and a 
thousand and one things each of which makes its own strong appeal” (see text, page 1243). 
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time, apparently for the dual purpose of 
ascertaining whether married life will be 
congenial and whether it will be fruitful. 
The latter point once satisfactorily set- 
tled, they promptly marry and usually 
continue to live together to a ripe old 
age. Divorce is, however, permitted 
under certain circumstances.* 


THE IGOROTS OF LUBUAGAN (SEE 
PICTURES, PAGES 1175 
AND I181) 


Lubuagan is the capital of the sub- 
province of Kalinga. Its inhabitants and 
those of the nsighboring villages are 
commonly, and perhaps properly, re- 
ferred to as Kalingas, but they differ in 
certain essential particulars from typical 
representatives of .his tribe. Here the 
regions inhabited by pure Kalingas, Bon- 
toc [gorots, Ifugaos, and Tingians meet. 
It may be that the people under discus- 
sion have resulted from intermarriage 
between members of these several tribes. 
It may be that they were originally trib- 
ally distinct, but have come to resemble 
both the Bontoc [gorots and the Kalin- 
gas as a result of intermarriage with 
them. At all events, many of the men of 
this No Man's Land are superbly devel- 
oped and many of the women are grace- 
ful and attractive. 

The men wear more elaborate feather 
ornaments than do the Kalingas. On 
the backs of tneir heads they have the 
typical Bontoc Igorot rattan hats, which 
are, however, apt to be incrusted with 
agate beads. The bodies of the women, 
usually bare from the waist up, are often 
slender, graceful, and ‘n marked contrast 
to those of their chunky Bontoc sisters. 

About the waist and hips they wear 
bulky woven rattan “bustles,” or “form 
improvers,” and their skirts are stretched 
over these and tucked in at the waist be- 
tween them and their bodies (see page 
1181). The skirts are gaily embroidered 
and are often liberally ornamented with 
pendants of mother-of-pearl. Many of 


* A very full description of these people by 
Dr. Albert F. Jenks has been published by the 
Bureau of Science at Manila in the form of a 
beautifully illustrated book entitled “The Bon- 
toc Igorot.” 
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the women of this region paint their 
faces bright orange red on festal occa- 
sions—a custom unknown elsewhere in 
the islands (see page 1181). 

Their houses resemble those of the 
Kalingas more than those of the Bentoc 
Igorots and are often grouped in com- 
pactly built towns of considerable size 
(see page 1175). 

In warfare the Lubuagan Igorots use 
typical Kalinga weapons, but their music 
and dancing resemble those of the Bon- 
toc [gorots in that the men carry the 
gansas and play them as they dance. ‘The 
dancing of the women, however, is much 
more active and graceful than that of the 
Bontoc women. 


THE ILONGOTS (SEE PICTURES, PAGES 1179, 
1182, 1186, AND 1220) 


The people of this tribe, also known 
as llongotes and Ibilaos, are forest dwell- 
ers and many of them are semi-nomadic. 
Their territory was formerly divided be- 
tween the provinces of Isabela, Nueva 
Vizcaya, Pangasinan, Nueva Ecija, and 
Tayabas, but all of it has recently been 
added to the province of Nueva Vizcaya 
in order that they might be brought 
under centralized control. In 1820 they 
extended as far south as the Laguna de 
Bay, and some of these people could then 
occasionally be met with almost in the 
outskirts of the city of Manila; but their 
hand has been against every man and 
every man’s hand has been against them, 
with the result that their number has de- 
creased and their territory has dimin- 
ished as they have been driven back be- 
fore advancing civilization. It is thought 
that they do not now number more than 
6,000. 

They are a sharply marked tribe. 
Many of the men and women are of such 
low stature as to appear dwarfish. In 
the territory which formerly belonged to 
Isabela the Ilongots have intermarried 
freely with the Negritos and their physi- 
cal characteristics have in consequence 
been profoundly modified. But even in 
the territory where this has not occurred 
many of the men are heavily bearded. 

A clout, scarlet when possible and 
often ornamented with beads, constitutes 
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the usual man’s costume. The women 
wear short skirts reaching from the knee 
to the waist and, when obtainable, upper 
garments as well (see page 1186). Often 
both men and women are clad in bark 
cloth only, on account of the impossi- 
bility of obtaining anything better. 


A PASSION FOR ORNAMENT 


They take delight in ornamenting their 
garments with beads, bits of shell, and 
other bright objects, and display extra- 
ordinary patience and skill in doing this 
work and in fabricating elaborate chains 
from bits of wire and tasseled ornaments 
from white horse-hair (see page 1182). 
Garments and tobacco pouches are often 
embroidered with some little skill. 
of the men wear brass-mounted ear or- 
naments fashioned from strips of the 
scarlet beaks of hornbills. Their hair, 
which is apparently never cut, 1s usually 
confined above the forehead with a net 
and, wrapped with rags or bark, forms a 
projecting chignon~af’ the back of the 
head. ° Back baskets ‘and knife sheaths 
are elaborately ornamented with beads, 
tassels, and horse-hair plumes. Both 
sexes wear belts or girdles of cowries. 

Their houses are somewhat primitive 
and one is sometimes occupied by several 
families. Access to them is obtained by 
climbing notched poles. Pieces of wood 
fashioned like long horns usually extend 
from the two ends of the short ridgepole. 
A number of houses may be found near 
each other, but, so far as my observation 
goes, never closely grouped. 

The Ilongots cultivate forest clearings 
ina haphazard sort of way, growing up- 
land rice, camotes, and a little sugar- 
cane, but they subsist largely on game 
and fish. They are skillful in the use of 
the bow and arrow, which they have 
probably learned from their neighbors, 
the Negritos. Their lances have small, 
weak heads and the shafts are usually 
ornamented with spiral bands, differing 
in this respect from the lances of all 
other Philippine tribes. War-knives, or 
bolos, are well made and formidable. 
They are carried in rather elaborately 
carved sheaths, the form of the sheath 
not corresponding at all to that of the 
knife. Their light, narrow wooden 


ey highly emotional people. 


shields are primarily intended for stop- 
ping arrows. 


HEAD-HUNTERS IN AN AIMLESS SORT OF 
WAY 


The Ilongots are head-hunters in an 
aimless sort of a way. ‘They invariably 
attack from ambushes, which are often 
most skillfully prepared. Until quite re- 
cently, they have annually killed a con- 
siderable number of Filipinos, and al- 
though they have now given up this 
highly objectionable custom, in the more 
remote settlements they still = among 
thernselves. 

They are a timid, very suspicious, and 
When’ friends 
who have been separated for some time 
meet they often weep copious. tears, for 
no apparent reason except that they are 
glad to see each other. 

The Ilongots are a filthy people, and 
as a resnit suffer dreadfully from skin 
diseases. 

Their dancing, which, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, 1s indulged in by men 
alone, is a most extraordinary perform- 
ance which must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. 

Two schools have been established for 
them and, contrary to my expectation, 
their children have proved bright and 
teachable, readily learning to speak Eng- 
lish quite fluently and promptly profiting 
by opportunity to do industrial work. 
The extraordinary patience and manual 
dexterity which these barbarians display 
in fashioning their ornaments should 
some day become a valuable commercial 
asset for them. 

Friendly relations have now been es- 
tablished with the people of practically 
all their settlements, but it will require a 
much longer time to civilize them than 
will be needed with most of the wild 
tribes, and there is no present reason to 
believe that individuals having much 
Negrito blood will ever be civilized. 

In many particulars there are extraor- 
dinary similarities between the [ongots 
of northern Luzon and the Mandayas of 
Mindanao. The relationship between 
these two peoples, now so widely sepa- 
rated, ought to be carefully worked out. 


AN OLD DRA L WE ATSePOOT-ERIDCE 


“The so-called trails were in most cases mere foot-tracks made bv the wild men, over which 
the tough and sure-footed Philippine ponies could not even be led” (see text, page 1240) 





\ 


ON THE NEW BENGUET ROAD 


This picture shows a remarkable contrast between old and new when compared with one 
of the old trails shown on page 1210, For 21 miles this road runs through scenery which 
for beauty cannot be excelled anywhere in the world. 
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THE KALINGAS (SEE PICTURES, PAGES 
1183, 1192, 1225, AND 1226) 


The Kalingas are a strong, head-hunt- 
ing tribe, numbering some 76,000, in- 
habiting a subprovince bearing their 
tribal name situated in the central part 
of northern Luzon. Their territory is, 


on the average, somewhat less mountain- 
ous than that of the Ifugaos and Bontoc 
Igorots. 

Both men and women are compara- 
tively tall and in many instances are ex- 
tremely well formed (see page 1183); 
the perfect muscular development and 
graceful figures of the men are especially 
noteworthy. In my opinion, the typical 
Kalinga warrior is the finest-looking wild 
man to be found in the Philippine Islands 
(see page 1192). Asa rule the members 
of this tribe have straight hair, but an 
occasional rare individual, bearing no 
other resemblance to the Negritos, dis- 
plays a shock of fuzzy wool which 1s hard 
to account for. 


THE PEACOCKS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Kalingas are the most gaily 
dressed people of northern Luzon. The 
men wear regulation clouts, but they are 
not seldom ornamented with beads, but- 
tons, etc. Their short jackets of gaudily 
colored cloth are also often adorned with 
beads and tassels. Gay turbans are com- 
monly worn, and the hair, banged across 
the forehead and left long behind, is 
frequently stuck full of scarlet Hubis- 
cus, marigolds, or other gay flowers and 
of really gorgeous feather ornaments. 

Handsome blankets worn over one 
shoulder and under the opposite arm and 
ornamental bags for carrying small per- 
sonal belongings complete the usual cos- 
tume of the male, except for the ear 
plugs, which are fashioned with especial 
care and are often inserted in such a 
way as to project backward against the 
sides of the neck and turn the lobes of 
the ears directly forward. Their front 
ends are covered with embroidered cloth 
or adorned with highly polished coins, 
bits of looking-glass, or other bright ob- 
jects. In some instances the ear plugs 
are made of rolls of bright - colored 
worsted (see page 1192). 
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FALSE HAIR HEREDITARY IN THIS TRIBE 


The women wear gaily colored upper 
garments and skirts. The wealthier ones 
have enormous necklaces of agate beads, 
while heavy and peculiarly shaped ear 
ornaments of brass and of mother-of- 
pearl are almost invariably in evidence. 
Their heads are adorned not only with 
abundant natural locks, but with switches 
made from the tresses of departed fe- 
male ancestors, and into the masses of 
hair thus built up are thrust gay scarlet 
and yellow feather plumes. 

The Kalingas are a cleanly people and 
their beautifully formed bodies are usu- 
ally free from disfiguring skin diseases. 
They live in small villages. 

The wealthier Kalinga men are usually 
openly or secretly polygamous, but their 
first or lawful wives are apt to lead sub- 
sequently acquired favorites a dance. 

Many of the Kalinga houses are ex- 
traordinarily well built on conventional! 
lines which show little variation. There 
is a place for everything and everything 
is kept in its place. Furthermore, the 
houses are clean. A feature especially 
appreciated by those who have to sleep 
on their floors is that the flooring, which 
is made of rattan or of stems of runo 
grass, can be, and is, rolled up daily in 
the early morning, taken down to the 
nearest stream and thoroughly washed. 

When inter-tribal warfare was general 
among the Kalingas, tree houses were 
common, but they have become com- 
paratively unpopular, now that it is safe 
to build on the ground. 

The Kalingas raise rice, camotes, and 
sugar-cane in considerable quantities, 
using the latter for the manufacture of a 
fermented drink called basi. Many of 
them are skillful hunters, adding to the 
family food supply by killing wild cara-_ 
baos, deer, and hogs. 


THEIR PREFERENCE IN WEAPONS 


In war the men protect themselves 
with very artistically shaped wooden 
shields. Their offensive weapons are 
slender but deadly light head-axes and 
savage lances. Like most other northern 
Luzon tribes, save the Ilongots and Ne- 
gritos, they do not use bows and arrows 


(see page 1225). 
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A MOUNTAIN PROVINCE BRIDGE BUILT UNDER AMERICAN RULE 


Bridges have to be placed at a great height above ordinary water level, as the streams 


of the Mountain Province are subject to terrific floods. 
Later there was a rainfall of 31.4 inches in a like period. During 


38.8 inches in 24 hours. 


During 1911 there was a rainfall of 


the latter storm the wind reached a velocity of 108 miles per hour. 


Their music is supplied by gamsas, 
which are played in a fashion peculiarly 
their own. Their dances, in which one 
man and one woman usually participate, 
are energetic but ungraceful, and are 
usually individual performances of very 
brief duration. 

Their religion, like that of their neigh- 
bors to the south, is a form of spirit 
worship. 

No schools have as yet been estab- 
lished for their children, but there is rea- 
son to believe that the latter will prove 
apt pupils. 

The Kalingas have until very recently 
been inveterate head-hunters. Crimes of 
violence are now comparatively rare 
among them and are for the most part 
confined to remote and inaccessible por- 
tions of their territory. While they bit- 
terly hate their Filipino neighbors in 
Cagayan and are at times with difficulty 
restrained from continuing to take ven- 
geance for past injuries, they are more 


than kindly disposed toward Americans, 
who can now travel safely through any 
part of their territory—a condition par- 
ticularly appreciated by me; for I cer- 
tainly diced with death when I first 
crossed it, with one American and one 
Filipino companion, in 1906. 


THE KATABAGANES 


The Katabaganes are a wild tribe of 
Malay origin inhabiting the mountains in 
Tayabas near the Ambos Camarines 
boundary. 

But a few individual representatives 
of this tribe now remain, and practically 
nothing is known concerning them ex- 
cept the mere fact that they exist in the 
region mentioned. No photographs of 
them have ever been obtained. 


THE MANDAYAS (SEE PICTURES, PAGES 
1170 “AND II71) 


The Mandayas, said to number some 
30,000, inhabit the upper waters of the 
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Agusan River in Mindanao; also the val- 
ley of the river Salug and the territory 
between the headwaters of the Agusan 
and the town of Mati, on the Mindanao 
east coast. 

Among them are to be seen many fine- 
looking individuals, with almond-shaped 
eyes and long, straight lashes, which give 
them a peculiar appearance. Their skins 
are light in color and are described by 
the Jesuits as “ashy gray.” Both men 
and women commonly go fully clothed, 
the men wearing embroidered cloth trou- 
sers, with tasseled fringes at the bottoms 
of the legs, and handsomely embroidered 
shirts, while the women are clothed in 
elaborately embroidered long-sleeved up- 
per garments and peculiar skirts woven 
of hemp in color patterns which are said 
to be produced by the manner of dyeing 
the individual fibers rather than the 
method of weaving them. A weaver who 
knows how to produce more than one of 
the several patterns is a great artist. 

The women often have their arms 
loaded down with ornaments of brass 
and shell. Their hair is banged squarely 
across the forehead and worn in a knot 
on the back of the head, and into this 1s 
usually thrust a silver-mounted wooden 
comb. Bead necklaces are commonly 
worn. At the waist there hangs a huge 
mass of ornaments and charms (see page 
1A 7a) )\e 

Both men and women have long hair, 
and frequently wear long “beau-catch- 
ers” hanging down in front of their ears. 
Their hats, with feather ornaments very 
similar to those worn by the Ilongots, 
are ingeniously fashioned from bark and 
have two lateral strings so placed that 
when they are pulled apart the bark is 
bent. They are then placed against the 
sides of the head, and as the bark springs 
back into position the strings are tight- 
ened and the hat is thus firmly fastened 
on (see page 1170). 

The Mandayas use bows and arrows 
with much skill, Their long, slender 
shields, which are sometimes ornamented 
with beads, remind one of the shields of 
the Ilongots, as do their strong, curved 
fighting knives, the sheaths of which are 
in size and form out of all proportion to 
the blades they contain. 
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SKILLFUL METAL-WORKERS AND JEWELERS 


Some of the men are very skillful in 
working metals. They ornament the 
sheaths of knives with tastefully deco- 
rated silver bands and even inlay steel 
blades with silver. They hammer out 
great circular plates of silver called pati- 
gzas and ornament them with engraved 
marks arranged in geometric patterns. 
They also work and temper steel with 
much skill. 

Some of the Mandaya houses are fairly 
well built wooden structures, roofed with 
shingles made out of flattened bamboo. 
Others are much more primitive and are 
built in trees. 

The Mandayas have in the past been 
inveterate fighters and slave takers. As 
yet they have been only partially brought 
under government control, and neither 
inter-tribal warfare nor slave-taking 
have been entirely checked. I once met 
a man who was carrying, but not wear- 
ing, the scarlet coat of a Bagani, or man 
who has killed six persons. I asked him 
if he was a Christian and he said he was. 
I asked him if he was a Bagani and he 
said not yet; he had killed only five 
people! 

The Jesuit Father Pastelo has esti- 
mated the number of this tribe at ap- 
proximately 30,000. The Manobos and 
the Moros are the only two Mindanao 
tribes which outnumber them. 


THE MANGUAGUANS 


The so-called Manguaguans inhabit the 
territory between that occupied by the 
Manobos and that occupied by the Man- 
dayas. Although they are recognized by 
the Jesuits and others as a distinct tribe, 
I myself, after observing them for some 
time, am of the opinion that they are not 
entitled to such recognition. I consider 
them to be just the sort of people of 
mixed descent that one might expect to 
find in a region between the habitats of 
two tribes like the Manobos and Man- 
dayas. These two tribes really imper- 
ceptibly grade into each other through 
the so-called Manguaguans. 


THE MANGYANS (SEE PICTURE, P. 1178) 


The Mangyans inhabit the interior of 
the great island of Mindoro. They are 
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variously estimated to number from 5,000 
to 20,000. ‘This tribal designation has 
also been applied with doubtful propriety 
to the wild inhabitants of the little island 
of Sibuyan, who have now almost en- 
tirely disappeared. It may be that when 
we know more of the Mindoro Mangyans 
we shall find it necessary to divide them 
into several different tribes. J myself 
have lived among those inhabiting north- 
ern and central Mindoro, and have re- 
peatedly visited those living in the south- 
ern and western portions of the island. 

The northern Mangyans, especially 
those living on the slopes of Mount 
Halcon, are a very primitive people. 
The costume of the men consists of a 
clout only. The women also wear clouts, 
supported by braided rattan cord coiled 
around waist and hips. Little girls be- 
gin with only enough cord to go around 
the body two or three times, while old 
women often wear great masses of it. 
Girls of marriageable age and young un- 
married women usually cover the breasts 
with a band made from the dried petiole 
of a banana leaf stitched with rattan. 
Clouts are usually made of bark cloth 
(see page 1178). 

In the northern part of the island men 
and women have few, if any, ornaments 
and usually lack blankets. They are semi- 
nomadic, and when wandering through 
the forests in search of cabo negro palm 
trees, from which they obtain a starchy 
product similar to sago, they build indi- 
vidual shelters of the flimsiest character. 
I have seen them asleep in the rain, 
crouching on their haunches over small 
fires and each sheltered only by two or 
three rattan leaves, shaped much like 
huge ferns, stuck into the ground in such 
a way as to bend over. 

Some of the members of the tribe 
spend the dry season wandering about 
in search of fish and game, which they 
take very skillfully with bow and arrows, 
and helping out their bill of fare with 
such vegetable products as they can ob- 
tain from the forest. When the rainy 
season begins they build more substantial 
structures, consisting of good-sized plat- 
forms of poles roofed over with palm or 
rattan leaves. 

Some Mangyans make forest clearings 


and cultivate the soil to a limited extent, 
raising camotes and a little rice and 
sugar-cane. 


HOW A PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS 
COUNTS 


The Mangyans are sometimes polyg- 
amous. They are of low intelligence 
and are ordinarily unable to count above 
three. Professors of mathematics can, 
however, count up to twenty by utilizing 
fingers and toes. ‘The common method 
of procedure in dealing with numerals 
above three is to tie the requisite number 
of knots in a bit of rattan. I have trav- 
eled for days with no other helpers or 
companions than Mangyans, with whom 
I was compelled to communicate by signs, 
yet we got on beautifully. They are 
kindly, gentle people who will never make 
trouble if decently treated, but when 
abused they are capable of revenging 
themselves, using for the purpose ex- 
ceedingly deadly poisoned arrows. 

They are by no means fastidious as to 
their animal food. I have seen them 
gorge themselves with the rotten flesh of 
the tamarao, or small Mindoro buffalo, 
although it smelled to heaven and crawled 
with maggots. Ifa white man had swal- 
lowed a bite of it he would probably 
have died of ptomaine poisoning, but they 
ate it with satisfaction and with apparent 
impunity. ‘Snakes, crocodiles, and huge 
white grubs all form table delicacies 
highly appreciated by them. 

The Mangyans in southern Mindoro 
are a much less naked people than are 
their northern brothers. The men fre- 
quently possess good shirts and wear 
neat cloth clouts ornamented with beads. 
They also wear bead necklaces and 
braided rattan armlets. Into the latter 
are thrust feather or flower ornaments. 
They are long-haired and frequently use 
head bands or small turbans. The women 
also wear beads in abundance, don cloth 
skirts over their clouts, and frequently 
have upper garments as well. These peo- 
ple raise, spin, and weave cotton. 


AN ANCIENT PHILIPPINE ALPHABET 


The Mangyans of southern Mindoro 
differ from all other Philippine tribes 
save the Tagbanuas, in that they have re- 
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tained and still use their ancient syllabic 
alphabet, scratching the characters on 
freshly cut joints of bamboo or bits of 
banana leaf. 

They build comparatively good houses, 
and are more active and systematic in 
cultivating the soil than are their north- 
ern brothers. Several schools have been 
started for their children, who prove to 
be bright pupils. 

In northern and northwestern Min- 
doro many individual Mangyans show 
marked evidences of Negrito blood. I 
believe that there have been Negritos in 
this island and that they have disappeared 
by fusing with their neighbors. 

The interior of southern Mindoro has 
been found to be, relatively speaking, 
quite thickly populated. The inhabitants 
raise cotton and spin and weave their 
own cloth. They are so timid that it has 
thus far been impossible to establish 
communication with them. 

Like the people of all other Philippine 
wild tribes, the Mangyans have their own 
peculiar music, using bamboo flutes and 
primitive stringed instruments to produce 
it. They sing a good deal. Certain in- 
dividuals among them pretend to a sort 
of clairvoyancy and profess to be able to 
tell what persons at a great distance are 
doing. 

The Mangyans communicate with each 
other in the forest by beating on the 
enormous buttressed roots of certain 
trees, apparently using a primitive sort 
of Morse alphabet. 

All in all, they are a very interesting 
people, deserving of a more careful study 
than they have as yet received.* 


THE MANOBOS (SEE PICTURES, PAGES 1172, 
1172117051234 AND 1235) 


The Manobos are said to be the second 
most powerful tribe in Mindanao, al- 
though the Mandayas compete with them 
closely for this position. They are be- 
lieved to number about 60,000. They in- 
habit the whole lower Agusan River val- 
ley and are found in smaller numbers to 
the north of Malalag on the Gulf of 





* Mr. Merton L. Miller ‘ spent some time 
among them and has publisned the results of 
his observations in the Philippine Journal of 
Sctemce for June, 1912. 
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Davao, on Cape St. Augustine, and at 
various points in the interior of the dis- 
trict of Cotabato, even extending across 
the line into the subprovince of Bukid- 
non. They are a more than ordinarily 
tall and rather light-skinned people, with 
hair which 1s often wavy and sometimes 
curls quite closely; but as their territory 
abuts upon that of the Negritos in north- 
ern Mindanao, it is probable that inter- 
marriage with the latter tribe accounts 
for the occasional occurrence of closely 
curling hair. 

Their dress is very similar to that of 
the Mandayas (see page 1172). Indeed, 
most of the women wear Mandaya skirts, 
many of which are said to be made by 
Manobo women captured in war by the 
Mandayas, kept as slaves, and taught the 
complicated art of skirt-making. Rich 
people also wear the great engraved sil- 
ver disks called patinas, which are manu- 
factured by the Mandayas and are so 
highly prized by their women (see page 
1176). 

The Manobos, however, differ from 
the Mandayas in language and in customs 
to a marked degree. Furthermore, they 
seem to lack the skill in weaving and in 
metal working which the Mandayas pos- 
Sess. 

Heretofore they have lived in single 
houses or small groups of houses scat- 
tered through the forest, but under 
American rule have been persuaded, in the 
Agusan River valley, to gather into vil- 
lages along that stream and its tributaries. 

Until compelled to give them up, they 
kept slaves and occasionally indulged in 
human sacrifices; in fact, it was by no 
means unheard of for a wealthy Manobo 
to tie up a slave, give his small boy a 
lance, and have the boy experimentally 
test different ways of killing and maim- 
ing by thrusting the lance into the quiv- 
ering flesh of the unhappy victim. 

The Manobos practice agriculture in a 
more or less haphazard way, raising corn, 
rice, and yams, but often losing their 
crops as a result of floods. Their houses 
were wretched structures, but under 
American tutelage they have readily 
learned to construct much better ones 
(see pages 1234 and 1235). Many of 
them, however, still live in the tree-tops. 
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HONOR MEN OF THE BENGUET IGOROT POLICE (SEE PAGE 1245) 


These men are wearing medals of honor given them for saving the life of Governor 
William F. Pack, who was swept away by a mountain stream in flood and would have 


drowned had they not plunged in after him. 
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In general, it may be said that those in- 
habiting the lower Agusan Valley, where 
they had long been mercilessly exploited 
by their Filipino neighbors, are de- 
bauched with bad liquor, broken-spirited, 
and hard to deal with, while the fighting 
Manobos further up the river, who in the 
past managed to maintain their indepen- 
dence, are now progressing much more 
rapidly. 


WAR AND SUPERSTITION 


Among the wilder Manobos the passion 
for mangayaos, or killing expeditions, is 
strong. The fighting men are, however, 
very superstitious, and if they hear a 
small pigeon, called limocon, call in the 
wrong direction, will immediately return 
home. 

The Manobos who inhabit the back 
part of the subprovince of Bukidnon are 
physically an especially fine lot (see page 
1173). The men in this region fight 
fiercely when unjustly treated, but have 
shown themselves very appreciative of 
fair and kindly usage, and, as a result of 
having received it at the hands of Ameri- 
cans, are rapidly forming villages and 
settling down. 

The Manobos believe in an endless 
series of spirits or supernatural beings, 
called busaos, each of which is endowed 
with especial powers. Their priests, or 
batlanes, go through elaborate and re- 
markable ceremonies in establishing com- 
munication with the spirits and in com- 
municating the desires of the latter to 
the people. At times these singular in- 
dividuals seem veritably to become pos- 
sessed of devils, and are dangerous if 
they can gain access to deadly weapons. 
I once had the good fortune to be present 
when the busaos were being called and 
witnessed some extraordinary sights. 

The people of this tribe are especially 
fond of music and dancing, and their 
pantomimic dances far exceed, in num- 
ber and variety, those of any other Phil- 
ippine tribe with which I am familiar. 
In the course of an evening I have seen 
them mimic the woodpecker, the mon- 
key, the robbing of a bees’ nest, an old 
man with elephantiasis trying to dance, 
a young man stealing a kiss from a sleep- 


ing maiden, individual peculiarities of 
persons present, and what not. 


THE MONTESES 


The wild people, other than Negritos, 
who inhabit the mountainous interior re- 
gions in Panay and Negros, are com- 
monly called Monteses. As the designa- 
tion is a Spanish word meaning “moun- 
tain people,” it 1s obviously unsatisfac- 
tory. 

They are also called Bukidnon, and it 
may be that they are descended from the 
same parent stock as are the people of 
northern Mindanao, to whom this latter 
name is invariably applied, but if this is 
the case I have failed to note any evi- 
dence of it. It should be stated that 
“Monteses” is also an alternate name for 
the true Bukidnons. 

They are a people of Malay origin, 
whose original manners and customs 
have been much modified by contact with 
Filipinos and Negritos. The men wear 
clouts, the women skirts and camiusas. 
They build fairly well-constructed houses 
of good size, but live a family or two in 
a place as a result of their belief that a 
person who dies needs some one to ac- 
company him on his long journey, so 
that it is incumbent on his male relatives 
to start a companion on the same road 
he 1s traveling. As almost any one will 
do, a somewhat disturbed state of society 
results. 

These people practice agriculture to a 
considerable extent. 

They quarrel and fight among them- 
selves, using exceptionally long bolos 
with peculiarly carved hilts and good. 
strong lances. 

I lived among them in Negros for six 
weeks, but unfortunately the photo- 
graphs then secured have since been de- 
stroyed. 

At first they sought an opportunity to 
kill my companion and myself, believing 
that we had come to poison the stream 
from which they obtained their drinking 
water. Later, noting that we paid more 
for tiny birds’ eggs than hens’ eggs were 
worth, bought snail shells, and did other, 
to them, inexplicable things, they decided 
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A KALINGA WARRIOR WITH HIS TRIPLE-BARBED LANCE AND CURIOUSLY SHAPED 
WOODEN SHIELD 


“In my opinion, the typical Kalinga warrior is the finest-looking wild man found in the 
Philippine Islands. . . . In war the men protect themselves with very artistically shaped 
wooden shields. Their offensive weapons are slender but deadly light head-axes and savage 
lances. Like most other northern Luzon tribes, save the Ilongots and Negritos, they do not 
use bows and arrows” (see text, page 1213). 
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that we were crazy, and after that we 
got on famously with them. 


THE MOROS (SEE PICTURES, PAGES I177 
AND I18Q) 


“Moro” is the Spanish word for Mo- 
hammedan, or Moor, and in the Philip- 
pines is used as a generic term applicable 
to all of the Mohammedan peoples who 
inhabit the coast region of the southern 
third of the island of Palawan, and also 
Balabac, Cagayan de Jolo, Tawi Tawi, 
Siassi, Lapac, Jolo, Basilan, and very 
numerous adjacent small islands, as well 
as much of the coast region in western 
and southern Mindanao and the lower 
part of the Cotabato River valley and 
the Lake Lanao region. 

Moros of different regions differ con- 
siderably in language, dress, and cus- 
toms, but have many things in common, 
the most important of which is the Mo- 
hammedan religion, which has funda- 
mentally modified their natures and 
made them in many particulars essen- 
tially different from the other Malayan 
peoples of the Philippines. 

Many of the men wear their hair short, 
but the Yacans in the interior of Basilan 
and the Moros of Lake Lanao wear it 
long. Turbans are in common use, al- 
though the Turkish fez makes an ac- 
ceptable substitute, and hadjis, or men 
who have visited Mecca, wear tightly fit- 
ting white caps. Asa rule, men dress in 
very tightly fitting jackets of cotton or 
silk, which are sometimes black or white, 
but are more frequently gaily colored. 
Their “dress-up” trousers are skin-tight 
below the knee, while those worn when 
they ere at work or are expecting to 
fight are often as loose aS pajama trou- 
sers (see pages 1177 and 1189). 

Women wear similar loose trousers, 
with or without skirts, and cover the up- 
per part of the body with tightly fitting 
jackets, often left open down the front 
to a point between or below the breasts. 
Like the men, they are passionately fond 
of the brightest colors. 


PIRATES AND PEARL DIVERS 


Except in the interior of Basilan and in 
the Lake Lanao region, the Moros are 
essentially a water people. Some of them 


live in their boats for long periods, while 
most build their houses on piles in the 
water whenever practicable, so that they 
can drop into their boats and be off on 
short notice. They are wonderful swim- 
mers and divers. It is said that many of 
the best divers employed in the Ceylon 
pearl fisheries come from Jolo. 

The Mohammedanism of the Moros 
is of a somewhat washed-out character, 


‘and many of the laws of their religion 


are more honored 1n the breach than in 
the observance, but such as it is they be- 
lieve in propagating it with the sword, 
and fight with fanatical bravery. 

Many of the men are skillful in work- 
ing metals and fashion steel krisses, 
barongs, and campilans of deadly excel- 
lence. They also use lances, and in pro- 
tecting themselves employ heavy, round 
wooden shields. From time to time cer- 
tain individuals take solemn oaths to die 
killing Christians, and are then known as 
juramentados, or “sworn men.” They 
secrete deadly weapons, betake them- 
selves to places where there are crowds 
of people, and then run wild, cutting 
down every one within reach until they 
are themselves killed. They believe that 
as a reward for this commendable proce- 
dure they go straight to the seventh 
heaven. 

Volumes might be written about the 
Moros; but I must content myself with 
saying that Dr. N. M. Saleeby is the 
greatest authority on them, and _ that 
some of the results of his important in- 
vestigations have been published by the 
Philippine Bureau of Science. 

The problem involved in tranquilizing 
and civilizing these people is a very grave 
one. It is my opinion not only that its 
solution is not yet in sight, but that we 
are at present not making as much prog- 
ress as we might. At all events, we have 
performed a valuable service in releasing 
slaves who were formerly held in large 
numbers, and in effectively preventing 
the piratical and slave-hunting raids in 
which Moros promptly indulge when left 
to their own devices. 


THE NEGRITOS (SEE PICTURE, PAGE 1180) 


The Negritos, generally considered to 
be the aborigines of the Philippines, are 


racially distinct from all the other peo- 
ples inhabiting the Archipelago which 
have not intermarried with them. It is 
probable that they originally occupied 
every island of any size in the group; 
but at present they occur only in north- 
east Mindanao, Samar, central Negros, 
central Panay, a few small islands north 
of Panay, north central Palawan, a few 
isolated points in southern Luzon, the 
mountains of Bataan, and Zambales, 
where they are relatively numerous; 
Abra, where there remain but a few 1n- 
dividuals of mixed descent; Apayao, 
Cagayan, Isabela, and Tayabas. 

The great forested and almost unex- 
plored area extending from the north- 
ernmost point of Luzon to the vicinity 
of Casiguran and Baler is today the one 
remaining Negrito stronghold, and in 
many parts of this region it 1s still quite 
unpossible to get into touch with them, 
for they flee at the approach of strangers. 

They are of low stature; their skins 
are dark brown to black; their hair 1s 
woolly and closely curling; their bodies, 
arms, and legs are more or less thickly 
covered with “pepper-corn’”’ hairs (see 
page 1180). Many of the men are abun- 
dantly bearded. It 1s a common custom 
with both men and women to shave the 
crown of the head, as they say “‘to let the 
heat out.” 

The Negritos are known in different 
parts of the Archipelago under different 
names, such as Abunlon, Aetas, Balugas, 
Buquiles, Dumagats, and Bataks, and 
after further study it may prove neces- 
sary to separate them into a number of 
tribes. This is, in my opinion, especially 
likely to result in the case of the woolly 
headed blacks of Palawan; but our pres- 
ent knowledge reveals such resemblances 
between the several groups of Negritos, 
and there are such radical differences be- 
tween them and the Malay tribes that 
one 1s prone to regard them as a people. 
Not only are they characterized by low 
stature, dark skins, woolly hair, and flat- 
tened noses, but they all have the cus- 
tom of sharpening their front teeth, and 
ornament their bodies with scar patterns 
instead of with the tattoo-marks so uni- 
versally employed by the people of other 
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tribes. There is a striking similarity be- 
tween some of the Negrito scar patterns 
and those of the central African dwarfs. 


INCAPABLE OF CIVILIZATION 


The Negritos are bow and arrow peo- 
ple in the strictest sense of the word. 
They make and use an arrow poison of 
deadly effectiveness and are sufficiently 
skilled occasionally to bring down birds 
on the wing. Many groups of Negritos 
live exclusively by hunting and fishing 
and build the flimsiest of temporary 
shelters in lieu of houses. Others occa- 
sionally practice agriculture in a very 
primitive way and build rather more sub- 
stantial *“*houses,” but as often as not 
forsake their planted clearings before 
harvest time. 

Negritos most certainly lead the simple 
life and their wants are few indeed. 
Their only domesticated animals are dogs 
and an occasional tame jungle fowl. 

Unless able to purchase cotton cloth 
from Filipinos, they clothe themselves in 
the bark of trees. They make practi- 
cally nothing but bows, arrows, fish- 
lines, fish-hooks, and a few baskets. 

As to their numbers, one man’s guess 
1s about as good as another’s. ‘There 
may be 25,000 of them left. 

Mentally, they are about on a par with 
the blacks of Australia or the bushmen 
of South Africa. Their birth rate is be- 
lieved to be far below their death rate. 
Within a comparatively short time they 
have disappeared from Cebu, -Masbate, 
Sibuyan, and probably also from Min- 
doro, where none can now be found. 
Only a few individuals remain in Tablas, 
Tayabas and Samar. 

As I have elsewhere stated, it is not 
too much to say that they are a link 
which is not missing, but soon will be! 
In my opinion they are absolutely inca- 
pable of civilization. Those who inhabit 
the northeast coast of Luzon hunt heads 
among themselves, but the only really 
grave problem which the people of this 
race present is that involved in seeing to 
it that they are not oppressed by their 
Filipino neighbors, on the one hand, and 
in preventing them from taking bloody 
revenge for past wrongs, on the other. 
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THE EFFECT OF A LITTLE SCHOOLING 


The picture to the left shows a typical Ilongot girl as we found her. 


The picture to the 


right shows an Ilongot girl who has attended school for a time 


The Negritos love music and dancing. 
They indulge in a monotonous crooning, 
varied with loud shrieks, which passes 
for singing. Their musical instruments 
are gansas, bamboo flutes, often played 
with the nose instead of the lips, and 
jews’-harps of bamboo. For hours at a 
time they keep up a monotonous circle 
dance, each performer having his fore- 
finger hooked into the waistband of the 
skirt or clout of the person in front of 
him and walking, stamping, leaping into 
the air, or really dancing, as the humor 
strikes the leader of the performance, 
who sets the pace. 


THE SUBANOS (SEE PICTURES, PAGE 1177) 


The Subanos, or Subanun, inhabiting 
territory close to or on the coast of west- 


ern and northern Mindanao are a par- 
tially Mohammedanized tribe long en- 
slaved by the Moros, whose dress and 
customs they have adopted to a consider- 
able extent, although they are not sea- 
rovers, They inhabit the Sibuguey Pen- 
insula in Mindanao. The name means 
“river dwellers” and is applied to these 
people because they live at some distance 
from the seashore and are met with in 
ascending the rivers. 

A considerable number of the people 
of this tribe have been Christianized and 
a still larger number have been converted 
to Mohammedanism. They are essen- 
tially an agricultural and a very peaceful 
people and fall ready victims to their 
more warlike neighbors. 

For many years prior to the American 
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BANDAGING WOUNDED IFUGAOS 


In the scrambles for carabao meat, of which the people of this tribe are so fond, a number 


of men always get badly cut. 


in this instance concealed by Secretary Worcester’s assistant. 


They greatly appreciate surgical aid. The wounded man is 


Some 500 Ifugaos showed 


their appreciation of what was being done by gathering around and singing the Ifugao love 


songs (see pages 1198 and IIg9Q). 


occupation of the Philippines they were 
preyed upon by the Moros, who enslaved 
some of them and exacted tribute from 
others. 

The people of this tribe build very 
large houses, which usually contain but 
a single room, although separate stalls 
may be made along its sides. The floor 
is usually somewhat raised in the vicinity 
of the wall, so as to make a convenient 
seat. The houses are built without win- 
dows, but the siding is light and can be 
readily displaced in order to admit light 
and air. ‘There is often, also, a space 
between the top of the side walls and the 
roof. A platform or porch in front of 
the door is very common. Access to the 
house is usually had by means of a log 
of wood in which steps are cut. Small 
houses for storing rice are usually built 
near the dwelling-houses. 


A CURIOUS ARTICLE OF FURNITURE 


Their houses may contain almost noth- 
ing, but are often abundantly furnished 
with china plates, brass beetle boxes and 


trays, bronze gongs, and large jars, the 
latter being especially prized. The value 
of the furnishings may run into the thou- 
sands of pesos. Another article com- 
monly found 1n the Subano houses is the 
lantaka, or brass cannon, which is ob- 
tained from the Moros and is kept as a 
valuable possession rather than for ac- 
tual service. 

The Subanos have some manufactures, 
making plain earthen jars, a variety of 
baskets, working metal in a primitive 
way, and manufacturing knives of a rude 
sort. ‘The women weave with no little 
skall. 

The agriculture practiced by these peo- 
ple is of a very primitive type. They 
usually content themselves with clearing 
away the forest, burning the ground over 
and planting the seed direct without fur- 
ther preparation of the soil. The crops 
commonly raised are rice and camotes, 
supplemented with such vegetables as 
squashes, peppers, tomatoes, and egg- 
plant. 

The sago palm, which grows wild, ; 
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also a common source of food for them. 
They cultivate bananas and papayas. 

When crops fail, the Subanos secure 
a fairly abundant food supply by hunt- 
ing, fishing, and seeking edible roots and 
tubers in the forest. 

Polygamy is universally allowed, but is 
by no means universally practiced. How- 
ever, a prosperous man 1s likely to have 
three or four wives. Marriage is ar- 
ranged by go-betweens. The ceremony 
is very simple. The couple eat together, 
giving each other morsels of rice, and 
that 1s about all there is to it. 

It is claimed that polyandry (one wo- 
man having two or more husbands) is 
practiced more or less frequently among 
the poorer people living far back in the 
interior, but this fact has never been 
satisfactorily established. Divorce 1s al- 
lowed. It is arranged for by the local 
chief upon a proper showing of cause 
and the terms are settled at the same 
time. 

The dress of the Subanos is similar to 
or identical with that of their Mloro 
neighbors (see page 1177), and the same 
statement holds true for their ornaments, 
except that the women are given to wear- 
ing beads in large quantities, a custom 
which does not prevail to the same extent 
among the Moro women. 

In appearance they are typical Malays. 

The pagan members of the tribe are 
now estimated to number 30,000. I can 
find no reliable estimate of the number 
of those who have been Christianized or 
Mohammedanized. 


THE TAGABALIES 


The Tagabalies are another of the 
doubtful tribes inhabiting southern Min- 
danao and recognized by the Jesuits. 
They are said to occupy the region to 
the south of Lake Buluan as far as 
Sarangani Gulf and to be an unconquered 
people, warlike and hostile toward the 
neighboring Moros, Bilanes, and Bago- 
bos, with whom they frequently fight. 

I have never seen them. 


THE TAGABAUAS 


._ The Tagabauas are another one of the 
tribes of doubtful validity here listed. 
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They are said to be a mixed people of 
Bagobo, Manobo, and Tagakaolo extrac- 
tion, and to have the characteristics of 
these several peoples, sometimes side by 
side and sometimes coniused with each 
other. They are further said to be few 
in number and to lead a wretched lite. 
I have never seen them. 


THE TAGAKAOLOS (SEE PICTURE, PAGE 
IT1&0) 


The Tagakaolos are the last of the 
tribes of doubtful distinctness here given 
recognized by Jesuits and some other au- 
thorities. They inhabit a part of the dis- 
trict of Davao, bordering on the gulf of 
the same name and extending from Casi- 
laran Cove to a point a little below the 
River Lais; also one side of the little 
peninsula which ends in St. Augustine 
Point (see page 1180). | 

The Jesuits record no important facts 
concerning them, and I have seen them 
but once. 


THE TAGBANUAS 


The Tagbanuas are an interesting peo- 
ple inhabiting the interior of central and 
northern Palawan. They are also found 
on the neighboring islands of Dumaran, 
Linapacan, Culion, Busuanga, and a num- 
ber of small islets. Their number is not 
accurately known, but has in the past 
probably been considerably underesti- 
mated. It 1s said that there are now 
5,000 in the territory adjacent to the 
southernmost of the two Palawan rivers 
which bear the name Iuajig. There are 
perhaps an equal additional number in 
the country between this region and 
Puerto Princesa. How many inhabit the 
outlying islands we do not at present 
know. 

The wild inhabitants of the interior of 
southern Palawan are locally known as 
Paluanes, but I cannot find that they 
differ in any essential particular from 
the Tagbanuas and consider this to be a 
case of two designations for one people. 

The Tagbanuas are physically well de- 
veloped. They are a dark-skinned peo- 
ple. Many of them have wavy or curly 
hair. I think it probable that they have 
in the past intermarried freely with the 
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A STREET IN AN IMPROVED BUKIDNON VILLAGE 


“The most extraordinary results thus far achieved have been among the Bukidnons, 
where Lieutenant Governor Lewis has succeeded in converting rambling, ill-kept, foul-smell- 
ing rancherias into the most sanitary towns in the Philippines” (see text, page 1251). ‘Nearly 
all the Bukidnon villages have well-attended schools and are connected with telephone lines, 
which are freely used. The people are converting their beautiful and naturally rich country 
into a checkerboard, with roads and trails for dividing lines. They are giving up their 
picturesque native costume so rapidly that typical garments are ever now hard to obtain” 
(see text, page 1193). 
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Negritos, locally known as Batacs, and 
that the latter people have partly disap- 
peared through fusion with them. 

In the northern portion of their terri- 
tory the men frequently wear the clout 
and the women the short skirt of the 
savage. Further south, where they have 
come in contact with Moros, they have 
adopted the dress of the latter people, 


sometimes in its entirety and sometimes 


in a more or less modified form. The 
men wear their hair long. As a rule, 
neither men nor women have ornaments 
save those which they can fashion for 
themselves from the products of their 
native forests. While most of them suc- 
ceed in obtaining cloth, a not inconsider- 
able number clothe themselves in bark. 

The Tagbanuas of southern Palawan 
are a fairly industrious people and have 
in the past raised rice enough to feed 
themselves and their parasitical Moro 
neighbors into the bargain. The govern- 
ment is just now for the first time suc- 
ceeding in its efforts to protect them 
from the Moros and is establishing for 
their benefit trading-posts where they can 
sell their superfluous products and obtain 
what they want at reasonable cost. 

The Tagbanuas are expert hunters and 
fishermen. There are no deer on Pala- 
wan, but in this island they display great 
skill in killing hogs, and in Culion and 
Busuanga they take deer in considerable 
numbers, bringing them down with bows 
and arrows, the use of which they have 
doubtless learned from the Negritos. 

They are very fond of music and danc- 
ing. The instruments most in use are 
bronze timbrels, known as ahgongs. They 
also employ bamboo flutes. Some of 
their dances would hardly pass muster 
in polite society. 


THE TINGIANS (SEE PICTURES, PAGES 
1185, 1187, 1188, 1199, 
AND IIQI) 


The Tingians are in many ways the 
most attractive of the non - Christian 
Philippine tribes. Although all Tingians 
are non-Christians, we may divide them 
into civilized and uncivilized groups. 
The stronghold of the former is the sub- 
province of Abra, where they exist to 
the number of some 14,000. They also 


extend over to the east into the neighbor- 
ing subprovince of Kalinga and to the 
west into the province of south Ilocos. 
A. few have wandered south and have 
settled in western Lepanto. Another 
small group long since strayed into 
northwestern Pangasinan, where their 
living descendants have almost lost their 
tribal identity. But, curiously enough, 
those who wandered farthest from home 
and established themselves in the prov- 
ince of Nueva Ecija have retained al- 
most unchanged their tribal dress, man- 
ners, and customs. 

Many of the Tingians are round-faced 
and comparatively light-skinned. The 
men wear their hair long and hold it in 
place with small turbans or narrow head 
bands. The typical dress of the men is 
still the clout, but there are few who do 
not possess shirts and trousers. Nearly 
all of them have hats, chiefly made by 
themselves or their Ilocano neighbors 
(see page 1188). Not a few have even 
arrived at the dignity of shoes and stock- 
ings. 

The women have until recently worn 
only skirts of clean, white cotton cloth 
when at work; but of late years short- 
sleeved camisas have come into general 
use, and many women are now rather 
ashamed to be seen without these upper 
garments. As a rule, they wear their 
abundant clean hair done up in a knot 
at the side of the head instead of at the 
back. It is wrapped in beads and pro- 
duces a pleasing effect. 


A CURIOUS IDEA OF BEAUTY 


Their characteristic ornaments, of 
which they are inordinately proud, are a 
series of armlets made of beads, which 
begin at the hands and in the case of a 
wealthy woman extend to the shoulders. 
It is the custom for small girls to con- 
strict their forearms by armlets tightly 
fastened half way between wrist and el- 
bow, and to leave these in place as they 
grow, thus ultimately producing an hour- 
glass effect, which is increased by the 
swelling of the wrists which almost inva- 
riably results. Such unsightly deformed 
forearms are considered as ornamental 
by those immediately concerned as are 
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A BUKIDNON PRESIDENCIA 


The people of the subprovince of Bukidnon, in Mindanao, have showed a surprising 


willingness to come down from the mountains, 


tion. 
good houses. 


This photograph shows a prest 


settle in towns, and adopt the garb of civiliza- 
Their villages are models of cleanliness and order, and they take great pride in building 
dencia, or municipal building, with the town 


officials in the foreground (see pictures, pages 1164, 1165, 1166, and text, pages 1160 and 1251). 


small feet by Chinese women (see page 
1185). 

The Tingians are a kindly, gentle 
people, and the immaculate cleanliness 
of their persons and of their homes 
promptly commends them to the average 
American. Not only are their houses 
clean, but their cooking leaves little to be 
desired. It is said that a Tingian wo- 
man who serves her husband a mess of 
boiled rice which is dirty or even soggy 
exposes herself to danger of divorce. 
Immediately after each meal the cooking 
pots are taken to the river bank and 
scrubbed inside and out with clean water 
and sand, after which each is returned 
to its proper place in the kitchen. 

he Tingians are supposed to be mo- 
nogamous, but the rich men rather openly 
keep supernumerary wives or concu- 
bines, and their lawful wives do not 
seem to object to the practice. 

Their houses are as good as, and often 


better than, those of Filipino neighbors 
with whom they rub elbows throughout 
most of the territory which they occupy. 
They are industrious farmers and raise 
horses and cattle in considerable num- 
bers. Many of them are frugal, save 
their money, and become comparatively 
wealthy. They are a naturally pacific 
people, but when compelled to fight with 
savage neighbors in Kalinga and Bontoc 
have shown themselves able to hold their 
own. 


THE WILD TINGIAN TRIBESMEN 


The wild section of the tribe inhabits 
the subprovince of Apayao. They have 
commonly been called Apayaos, or Ka- 
lingas. ‘There is certainly no fitness in 
the latter designation. Their language 
closely resembles the Tingian dialect 
spoken in Abra; their dress is said to be 
practically identical with that of the Tin- 
gians who inhabited Abra a century and 
a half or two centuries ago. The Span- 
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IN THE NEW HOSPITAL AT BONTOC 


When the new hospital was built the number of patients requiring treatment was so 
great that they were very glad to accept temporary beds upon the floor until the furniture 
arrived. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION : TEACHING BUKIDNON BOYS HOW TO PLOUGH 
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iards never succeeded in invading their 
secluded valley. They are said to num- 
ber 53,000, although I am inclined to 
think this statement exaggerated. 

The men are not only long-haired, but 
wear switches like the Bontoc women. 
They bind large turbans around their 
heads. Some of these are of light, in- 
digo-blue cloth, but they greatly prefer 
fiery scarlet and gamboge yellow stripes. 
Their jackets are close fitting. Their 
clouts are very long and are wrapped re- 
peatedly around the waist and abdomen 
(see pages 1187 and 1191). They tattoo 
black, cuff-shaped marks on the wrists 
and backs of the hands, but usually leave 
the rest of the body untattooed. On their 
breasts they often wear elaborate mother- 
of-pearl ornaments, and they particularly 
like to bedeck themselves with scarlet 
tassels. 


NO CLOTHES AND NO BATHS DURING THE 
PERIOD OF MOURNING 


The women are inordinately fond of 
beads, although they do not wear such 
elaborate arm ornaments as do their 
more civilized sisters of Abra. Many of 
them have silver ear ornaments of a 
form strictly peculiar to this region. 
Into their hair they frequently stick 
miniature head-axes, which serve both 
ornamental and useful purposes (see page 
1191). Their dress consists of the usual 
short skirt and a well-made upper gar- 
ment, which under ordinary circumstances 
they are careful not to remove in the 
presence of men. When widowed, how- 
ever, they go stripped to the waist for a 
period of six months, unless their male 
relatives take a head within a shorter 
time, and they also refrain from bathing. 
They frequently starve themselves for 
long periods (see page 1185). 

Courtship frequently lasts for two or 
more years, and meanwhile young men 
and young women are allowed to wan- 
der off together to neighboring towns 
without the slightest thought of the pos- 
sibility of any improper conduct on their 
part. The confidence of the women is 
really touching. 

I have had the daughter of a headman 
step, uninvited, into my boat when I was 
about to proceed up the Abulug River, 
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and in reply to my surprised inquiry as 
to her purpose in joining the expedition 
have heard her ask rather contemptu- 
ously if | did not need some one to wash 
my clothes and cook my rice, later dis- 
covering that her father was showing his 
regard for and confidence in me by send- 
ing her along, unaccompanied, to attend 
to such matters. 

I have had an attractive woman who 
wanted beads perch on my knee and pat 
my cheek in a most engaging manner. 
But if in consequence I had presumed to 
show the slightest familiarity with her 
the nearest man would have sent me to 
another, and let us hope better, world 
with promptness and dispatch! All in 
all, life, when one is traveling among the 
wild ‘Tingians, is varied but never dull. 


THE WILD MEN’S EXCELLENT HOUSES 


These wild Tingians build admirably 
constructed houses—the finest primitive 
structures in the Philippines. I would 
give much to know where they got the 
plan which they invariably follow. The 
houses are closely grouped in villages, 
which are laid out in a fairly definite 
fashion, with a place for dwellings, an- 
other for granaries, and a third for the 
baskets in which they deposit when 
practicable the heads of their enemies. 
There is always a group of cocoanut 
trees and usually a group of the palms 
from the leaves of which they make 
raincoats. Usually there is also a group 
of cacao trees (see page 1190). 

They raise rice and corn sufficient for 
their own use and grow tobacco for sale 
in the lowlands. 

In frait boats or on tiny bamboc rafts 
they navigate with great skill the raging 
waters of the Abulug River. 

They all have heen, and I regret to say 
some of them still are, inveterate head- 
hunters. As yet they have been only 
partially brought under governmental 
control, and this work cannot be com- 
pleted until the construction of trails 
makes their country more readily acces- 
sible, 

They are fond of music and dancing, 
but are apt to over-indulge in basi on 
occasion, and some of the wildest scenes 
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I have ever witnessed have been at their 
feasts. Like the Benguet Igorots, they 
have an inordinate fondness for dog, 
and on several occasions I have avoided 
by a very narrow margin the necessity 
for sharing with them this dubious dish. 
Considerable progress is now being made 
in establishing friendly relations with 
them, and I hope and expect that within 
two years we shall be on as good terms 
with them as we now are with the Ifu- 
gaos, Kalingas, and Igorots. 


THE TIRURAYES (SEE PICTURE, PAGE 
1184) 


The Tirurayes are a rapidly disappear- 
ing tribe inhabiting a region extending 
from the lower branch of the Cotabato 
River south to a point a little below the 
Trampadidu in southern Mindanao (see 
page 1184). They have been raided and 
enslaved by the Moros until they are 
completely cowed, and have become al- 
most incapable of supporting themselves. 
In 1900 they were said by the Jesuits to 
number some 10,000 individuals, but they 
are believed to be rapidly dying off and 
will probably soon disappear. I have 
seen them only once. 


OUR HARLY EXPLORATIONS 


In previous articles written for the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MaGaziNE I have 
given some account of several of the wild 
tribes inhabiting the Philippine Islands, 
more especially the head-hunting tribes; 
have briefly outlined the origin and na- 
ture of legislation enacted for their bene- 
fit, and have mentioned a few of the 
things which have been done since the 
American occupation to better their con- 
dition.* Within the limits of the present 
article I shall attempt to give a more com- 
prehensive view of the results actually 
obtained. 

Obviously it was useless to attempt to 
improve existing conditions until we at 
least knew what those conditions were, 
and during the period from 1901 to 1907 
a large amount of exploration work was 
therefore necessary. Of this a consider- 
able part had to be done on foot, as the 


* See NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE for 
March, I911, and September, 1912. 
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so-called “trails” were in most cases 
mere foot-tracks made by the wild men, 
over which the tough and sure-footed 
Philippine ponies could not even be led 
(see pages 1203 and 1210). 

Our usual method in penetrating the 
great unknown region west of the Caga- 
yan River in northern Luzon was to start 
on the China Sea coast, climb the Cor- 
dillera at some feasible point, and de- 
scend on its eastern side. This meant 
traveling with very light baggage, so that 
we were ill-prepared for the marked 
changes in temperature experienced as 
we ascended and descended. 

The fatigue involved was so extreme 
that we were usually more or less reck- 
less by the time we had followed the 
streams on the Cagayan side of the Cor- 
dillera until they were sizeable enough to 
float bamboo rafts on which we could 
load ourselves and our belongings and 
then to intrust them to the tender mercies 
of the current (see page 1195). A la- 
borious passage through some long, deep 
lagoon, where we had to pole our rafts 
or paddle them with bits of bamboo, 
would be followed by a shoot down a 
foaming rapid or a drop over a fall. 

A bamboo raft 25 feet by 6 is unman- 
ageable when once in the grip of the cur- 
rent, and we could seldom learn in ad- 
vance what lay ahead of us. A sullen 
roar around a bend in the river might 
mean a swift and exciting rush down a 
foaming rapid to another deep pool, or 
it might mean sudden and prolonged 
immersion after a perpendicular drop. 

Fortunately, a bamboo raft always 
comes to the top again, and if one hangs 
on he cannot drown. Unfortunately, 
such a raft goes to pieces if it hits a rock 
hard enough. Even then its component 
elements float; but there are drawbacks 
about being thumped against rocks by a 
raging current, although supported by a 
good, thick bamboo! 

On one of my early trips four different 
rafts were dashed to pieces under me in 
two days, but I suffered no serious in- 
jury. 

During 18 years of fairly continuous 
travel in the Philippines, in the course of 
which I have penetrated the territory of 


BENGUET IGOROT SCHOOL GIRLS WEAVING (SEE PAGES 1238 AND 1251) 


After these girls become skillful weavers they are given the looms which they have 
learned to use and are sent back to their own towns to teach others how to make cloth. The 
fabrics they produce are invariably of the brightest colors, but they display excellent taste 
in the way they combine them to produce a rich and striking effect. This can be seen by 
turning to the colored picture on page 1169. 
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every tribe known to inhabit the Islands, 
I have never lost a man nor fired a shot, 
while those with me have never fired, 
with the sole exception of the occasion 
when my party walked into an ambush 
prepared for the provincial governor by 
renegade Moros on the west coast of 
Palawan. 

On a number of occasions we should 
have been fully justified in opening fire, 
but we were determined to avoid this 
until the last possible moment, and it was 
with the result that in each case things 
took a turn for the better and we were 
spared the unpleasant necessity of fall- 
ing back on brute force in order to pro- 
tect ourselves. 

Given a reasonable stock of good na- 
ture, a feeling of real friendliness to- 
ward the wild people, a few beads, some 
scarlet cotton cloth and brass wire, and, 
if one is in the Ifugao country, a goodly 
supply of narrow strips of white paper 
(see page 1218), and one may leave fire- 
arms behind and go far without danger 
of serious molestation. 


OPENING LINES OF TRAVEL 


The early exploration trips served to 
emphasize the fact that the establish- 
ment of feasible lines of travel was abso- 
lutely prerequisite to successful work 
among the non-Christian tribes which, 
with the exception of the Moros, inhabit 
mountainous regions in the interiors of 
the larger islands. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing which we have done was 
the opening up of such lines of travel, 
without which little could have been ac- 
complished. 

At the outset we had a bit of costly 
experience in building trails of too high 
grade, which were promptly destroyed 
by the action of water during torrential 
rains. Fortunately our lesson was not 
long delayed, and we soon discovered 
that in a country where 38 inches of 
water have been known to fall from the 
heavens in 24 hours the cost of main- 
taining a short high-grade trail between 
two points is so much greater than is that 
of maintaining a much longer low-grade 
trail that the original greater expense of 
constructing the latter is very soon more 
than overbalanced. 
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In the special government provinces 
coming under my administrative control 
I did not permit the construction of trails 
with a grade of more than 6 per cent ex- 
cept under extraordinary conditions and 
for short distances, and even then 10 per 
cent was the high limit (see page 1208). 
On account of limited funds the trails 
are built narrow at the outset, but are 
rapidly widened, in connection with 
maintenance work, until they become 
passable first for narrow-tread carts and 
then for carts of ordinary size. Any of 
them can promptly be converted into car- 
riage or automobile roads by widening 
and surfacing. 

We now have more than 1,000 miles 
of cart roads and trails in the Mountain 
Province alone, to say nothing of long 
stretches in the province of Nueva Viz- 
caya and the subprovince of Bukidnon. 
Work has begun in Mindoro, Palawan, 
and the subprovince of Agusan. Rest- 
houses have been built at convenient in- 
tervals as required. 


THE WONDERFUL SCENERY OF THE | 
MOUNTAIN PROVINCE 5 


It is now possible to make in perfect 
comfort a most wonderful horseback 
trip through the Mountain Province, on 
which one sees magnificent tropical vege- 
tation (see page 1205) and the oaks and 
pine trees of the temperate zone; wild 
men who have always been peaceful ag- 
riculturists and wild men who until very 
recently have been active, and still are 
potential, head-hunters; mountain scen- 
ery of unsurpassed beauty (see pages 
1198 and 1206), and a thousand and one 
things each of which makes its own 
strong appeal. This extraordinary oppor- 
tunity is sure to be taken advantage of, 
and it will be but a few years until the 
Bontoc Igorot is hammering out head- 
axes for the tourist. 

When I laid down on the map the gen- 
eral route for a main trail from Baguio, 
in Benguet, to Claveria, at the extreme 
northern end of Luzon, I did not expect 
to live to see it constructed. I now be- 
lieve that within a year it will be possible 
safely to ride a spirited American horse 
from Baguic to Claveria without dis- 
mounting. Numerous important branch 





BUILDING STONE SPLIT AND CUT BY YOUNG IFUGAO BOYS 


trails have already been completed and 
others are under way. Deep streams and 
gorges are at the outset crossed by aerial 
“Aying ferries,’ which are later replaced 
by permanent bridges (see pages 1214 
and 1215). 

It 1s a significant fact that we have 
never had a man murdered on one of 
our finished trails. The wild men have 
come to appreciate highly the safety and 
ease of travel over them and are glad to 
aid in their construction. 

The law imposes on every able-bodied 
man in the special government provinces 
the obligation of working 10 days an- 
nually on public improvements, which 
usually means roads and trails or of pay- 
ing a tax of one dollar; but power is 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior to 
exempt people who have not advanced 
sufficiently in civilization so that it seems 
desirable to impose this burden upon 
them. 

It has been my policy always to pay 
cash for trail work at the start, and to 
impose the public improvement tax only 
after the wild men were themselves able 
to appreciate its benefits and were willing 
to pay it. The people of the hill tribes 


make sturdy laborers, moving earth in 
large quantities and showing especial abil- 
ity in handling rock. 

The dry stone retaining walls which 
they constructed are admirably built. 
They soon learn to handle sledge and 
drill, and a number of them have become 
quite skillful in the use of powder and 
dynamite. 


SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS OF ROAD 
TRAIL CONSTRUCTION 


AND 


The necessity of working side by side 
has often resulted in the establishment 
of friendly relations between old ene- 
mies. The cost of living has been ma- 
terially decreased in the wild man’s coun- 
try by the improvement in means of 
communication, while the exportation of 
his surplus products has been greatly 
facilitated. As the result of recent road 
work we expect to reduce by about one- 
third the cost of salt used by the 123,000 
people in the subprovince of Ifugao dur- 
ing the present year. 

Another very important result is the 
enormous increase in the efficiency of the 
government police force. Ugly head- 
hunting towns become peaceful and law- 
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abiding when it is possible for the sol- 
diers of the Philippine constabulary to 
drop in on them at 2.30 a. m., for thie 
wild man does not like to be obliged to 
take to the hills at night when the anitos, 
or spirits of the dead, are astir. 


POLICING THE HILL COUNTRY WITH WILD 
MEN 


A noteworthy feature of the work for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
good state of public order has been the 
use of the wild men for police duty. 
Bontoc Igorots and Ifugaos have been 
enlisted in the Philippine constabulary, 
and the people of both tribes make splen- 
did soldiers (see pages 1222 and 1224). 
They are tireless on the march; they are 
obedient, loyal, and brave. 

As they are familiar with every foot- 
path and are not hampered with trou- 
sers or shoes when on the march, they 
cover their territory rapidly and com- 
pletely when occasion demands. They 
are far less likely to commit abuses than 
Filipino soldiers would be, for they are 
dealing with their own people, while Fili- 
pinos would be dealing with people whom 
many of thein dislike and despise. 

The Ifugaos are born riflemen, and 
Ifugao soldiers have repeatedly come oft 
victors in rifle matches when competing 
with Filipino soldiers. It would be en- 
tirely feasible to recruit and to train at 
small expense a force of Bontoc Igorots, 
Ifugaos, and Kalingas, which would de- 
fend the hill region of northern Luzon 
with deadly efficiency and could be em- 
ployed effectively in the lowlands should 
occasion demand. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The administration of justice among 
such an aggregation of tribes, where 
might had always been right and where 
acts which civilized men consider crimi- 
nal had been regarded as creditable and 
virtuous, has naturally involved many 
embarrassments. Some of the tribes had 
their own specific methods of administer- 
ing justice and their own peculiar ways 
of detecting the guilty. 

With the Mangyans there was a test 
by fire. A person accused of theft or 
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other serious crime was compelled to 
grasp a piece of hot iron, which, it was 
supposed, would not burn him if he was 
innocent. If a piece of iron was not 
readily available, the suspected criminal] 
was required to snatch a stone out of a 
boiling pot of water. 

Among the Tagbanuas, when there 
were conflicting statements from two 
witnesses, both were compelled to dive 
into a deep pool of water and remain 
under as long as possible. It was held 
that the man who came to the top first 
was the liar. 

With the Bontoc Igorots bamboo lance- 
heads were placed slanting upward, with 
their points pressing against the skin at 
the backs of the heads of witnesses who 
had contradicted each other, and then at 
the word of command each lance-head 
was driven vigorously between the scalp 
and the skull by a smart blow with a 
stone. The lance-heads were then pulled 
out and the man who bled least freely 
was held to have told the truth! 

If the wild man knew of courts at all 
he had only fear of them, for in the old 
days he never went to court unless com- 
pelled to do so by some member of a 
Christianized tribe, and then he invaria- 
bly lost. 

From the early days of the appoint- 
ment of American governors the wild 
men have come to them to have their 
difficulties settled, having soon learned to 
have an abiding faith in the honesty and 
fairness of these officials. This naturally 
led to the conferring of specific authority 
on the latter in order that their decisions 
might have the force and effect of law. 

All governors and lieutenant govern- 
ors of special government provinces anu 
subprovinces are now justices of the 
peace, with jurisdiction throughout their 
respective territories. In general we 
have refrained from going into ancient 
history, and have informed the wild men 
that as far as concerns the past we shall 
let bygones be bygones, but that in fu- 
ture murders and other crimes will be 
severely punished. 

Thus far they have displayed an unan- 
ticipated willingness to allow their trou- 
bles to be settled in court; but justice as 
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A SCHOOL-HOUSE AT BONTOC 


Most of the stone and brick was laid by Bontoc Igorots 


previously administered by them had at 
least an advantage in that punishment 
for evil doing was prompt, and they have 
naturally been impatient over the law's 
delays. The only complaints they have 
made relative to sentences have been that 
they were not severe enough, the Su- 
preme Court of the Philippines having 
thus far commuted nearly all death sen- 
tences imposed on wild men. 


ONE METHOD OF OBTAINING SWIFT 
JUSTICE 


Last year a Bontoc Igorot policeman 
shot and killed the Igorot presidente of 
Tinglayen, a former head-hunting town, 
whose inhabitants are particularly war- 
like. There was no excuse for the act of 
the policeman, which was nothing less 
than an unprovoked murder. Some of 
the more unruly inhabitants attempted to 
kill him, but he was defended by the bet- 
ter element, including a famous fighting 
chief named Agpad, and the son of the 
man who had been shot, on the ground 
that the government had undertaken to 
kill evil-doers, and that this murderer 
must be turned over to the government 
to be killed! 


They were, for 


however, anxious 


prompt action, and feeling that the selt- 
restraint which they had shown entitled 
them to it, I arranged for a special ses- 
sion of court at, Bontoc. Immediately 
after the hearing of the case had been 
completed, the judge asked the lieuten- 
ant governor of Bontoc whether the lat- 
ter official thought there was any par- 
ticular reason why he should not delay 
his decision in the case. The lieutenant 
governor replied that he thought there 
was. The judge rather indignantly 1n- 
quired what that reason might be ; where- 
upon the lieutenant governor led him to 
the window and showed him some 500 
Tinglayen warriors, armed with shields, 
head-axes, and spears, standing on the 
hillside just outside the court-room and 
quietly awaiting the verdict. The judge's 
decision was rendered without delay! 

The frankness with which guilty wild 
men tell the truth is sometimes rather 
appalling, and their ideas as to right and 
wrong are calculated rudely to shock the 
unitiated. 


OUR JUSTICE NOT ALWAYS COMPREHENSI- 
BLE TO THE WILD MAN 


A wild Tingian named Abaya, of Apa- 
yao, had a so-called comisionado, or 
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A BRICK-Y.A\RD OPERATED BY BONTOC IGOROTS 


All of the bricks for public buildings at Bontoc, the capital of the Mountain Province, are 
now burned, and most of them are laid, by wild men 


agent, who sold his products for him at 
the provincial capital of North Ilocos. 
The comisionado in turn had a Negrito 
slave, whom he suspected of designing to 
escape. When Abaya came in with a 
back load of tobacco the comisionado di- 
rected him to take his head-axe and kill 
the slave, who was cutting firewood in a 
neighboring grove. The comisionado fur- 
ther told Abaya that he himself would 
kill a big hog and give him half of it in 
payment for his services. Abaya cheer- 
fully sought out the unsuspecting Neg- 
rito, whom he attempted to decapitate 
with a terrific blow. 

The Negrito jumped in the nick of 
time and the keen edge of the head-axe 
struck his shoulder instead of his neck, 
inflicting a dreadful wound. Why he did 
not drop in his tracks and die no one can 
explain, but in point of fact he ran away 
so fast that his would-be executioner 
could not catch him. 

When Abaya returned from an tnsuc- 
cessful pursuit, he was immediately ar- 
rested on a charge of attempted murder 
and incarcerated in the provincial jail. 


On being brought before the judge and 
interrogated as to whether he had tried 
to kill the Negrito, he stated that he had 
made an honest and earnest attempt to 
carry out the instructions of his cozisio- 
nado, as it was his custom to obey the 
“authorities!” He further strenuously 
insisted that he was not to blame for the 
Negrito’s escape, arguing that any ordi- 
nary well-regulated man would have died 
promptly, even of such an injury as he 
had managed to inflict, and that it was 
no fault of his that the Negrito had dis- 
played such extraordinary vitality. He 
further said he had done all in his power 
to run the Negrito down; that he was 
guiltless of any intention to let him es- 
cape, and was merely the victim of an 
unprecedented and unforeseeable com- 
bination of circumstances! 

What was the judge to do in such a 
case? What he did do was to give Abaya 
the minimum penalty under the law for 
having afflicted Iesiones graves (serious 
injuries) on the Negrito. 

When I secured his pardon some time 
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later, he still believed that he had been in 
prison for failing to kill the Negrito! 

Such primitive conditions are, however, 
rapidly becoming things of the past. The 
wild man has yielded with unanticipated 
readiness to what he doubtless regards 
as the peculiar prejudices of his Amer- 
ican rulers. 


HEALING THE SICK 


The healing of the sick and injured 
has now begun to play an important part 
in the civilization of the non-Christian 
tribes. It is practicable to protect the 
hills of northern Luzon from invasion 
by contagious disease originating in the 
lowlands on account of the ease with 
which land quarantine can be successfully 
maintained; and, although cholera has 
three times sneaked over the boundary 
line of the Mountain Province, it has in 
each case been promptly driven back. 

Systematic vaccination is now rapidly 
decreasing the mortality from smallpox, 
which has in the past been a dreadful 
scourge among the hill people. The be- 
lief that the anttos, or spirits of the dead, 
cause sickness, wounds, and death has 
been prevalent among them, and their 
method of seeking to obtain relief from 
their ailments has been to sacrifice chick- 
ens, pigs, or cattle, according to their 
means ; but they have been quick to grasp 
the fact that the white man’s method is 
vastly better. 

There is a well-equipped modern hos- 
pital at Baguio, in the subprovince of 
Benguet, and Igorots sometimes travel 
100 miles to get to it. There is also a 
hospital at Bontoc, a well-equipped mod- 
ern building, which has recently replaced 
a temporary hospital established some 
years ago. The clinic at this place is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. 

A horrible disfiguring disease known as 
“yaws” is quite prevalent among the hill 
people and causes them much suffering. 
Dr. Richard P. Strong, director of the 
Biological Laboratory at Manila, discov- 
ered the fact that Ehrlich’s “606” was an 
absolute specific for this infirmity. _ 

Subsequently a man badly afflicted 
with it was found at Barlig, one of the 
wildest settlements in Bontoc. He de- 
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clined to go to the hospital for treatment 
and was sent there in charge of an [gorot 
deputy sheriff. He received the neces- 
sary injection, but during the first two or 
three days complained bitterly that no 
medicine was being put on his sores. 
Then he suddenly became convinced that 
the medicine he fad received was “very 
strong.” Within a week he was running 
around town and triumphantly displaying 
his rapidly healing body.to every one who 
would look. Then he suddenly and un- 
accountably disappeared, only to reappear 
a little later, bringing with him for treat- 
ment every man, woman, and child of 
Barlig who had yaws! 

Relievable eye troubles are frightfully 
prevalent among the hill people. Indeed, 
until after the American occupation the 
law of the survival of the fittest did its 
work, absolutely unimpeded, throughout 
this whole region, and every year many 
thousands of people were permanently 
incapacitated or died needlessly. 


HOW AN IGOROT DISCOVERED CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


The pleasant thing about our efforts 
for the relief of suffering is that they are 
highly appreciated. Sanitary Inspector 
Barron nursed the only son of a rich, in- 
fluential old Benguet Igorot chief named 
Palasi through a vicious attack of con- 
fluent smallpox and saved the boy’s life. 
Palasi was anxious to pay him, but the 
provincial governor refused to permit 
this, because the inspector was paid by 
the government for doing just such work. 

Nine months later, just before Christ- 
mas, Palasi appeared at Baguio and called 
on the governor. He said that he had 
heard of a strange American custom an4 
wished to learn more about it. He asked 
if it was true that Americans gave pres- 
ents to their friends at Christmas time. 
Being answered in the affirmative, he in- 
quired further whether it would be right 
for the [gorots to adopt this good Ameri- 
can custom. 

Having been told by the unsuspecting 
governor that 1t would be highly proper, 
he stated that he was going to make Mr. 
Barron a Christmas present of his best 
horse, which he did! 
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I myself, in the course of my journeys 
among the wild men, have been compelled 
to prescribe for every conceivable ailment 
and have done quite a bit of ‘“jack-knife” 
surgery (see page 1230). Were I a 
young man and possessed of adequate 
knowledge of the science of healing, I 
would ask for nothing better than to be 
a physician to these people. One would 
not grow rich at it, but he would cer- 
tainly be an uncrowned king. 

Medical and surgical work are now be- 
ing inaugurated in the province of Agu- 
san, where a temporary hospital will soon 
be replaced by a permanent one, and 
where, as in the Mountain Province and 
Nueva Vizcaya, this work will exert a 
potent influence in maintaining and ex- 
tending the friendly relations now exist- 
ing with these people, in the absence of 
which we could not accomplish a tithe of 
what is actually being done for their bet- 
Lerment. 


SANITARY WORK 


Sanitary work among the wild men is 
beset with difficulties. The savage is usu- 
ally glad enough to have one relieve his 
sufferings, but in many cases he strenu- 
ously objects to one’s compelling him to 
clean up his premises or his person. 

In this regard there are wide differ- 
ences between the several tribes. The 
Negritos are not far above the anthropoid 
apes, and the Ilongots and the Mangyans 
have advanced but little beyond the Ne- 
gritos. The Bontoc Igorots are filthy, 
and while Governor Pack, of the Moun- 
tain Province, insists that the Benguet 
Igorots are just naturally dirty rather 
than filthy, I venture to disagree with 
him. The Ifugaos are comparatively 
clean. The Kalingas are more so. The 
Tingians are one of the cleanliest peo- 
ples in the world. Improvement among 
the Benguet Igorots is now very notice- 
able. 

The settlements of the Manobos on the 
Agusan River were until recently filthy 
and undrained. They swarmed with mos- 
quitos, and their inhabitants were, with 
few exceptions, victims of chronic ma- 
laria. The condition of these villages 1s 
now greatly improved and some of them 


are really model settlements (see pages 
1234 and 1235). 

he most extraordinary results thus 
far achieved have been among the Bu- 
kidnons, where Lieutenant Governor 
Lewis has succeeded in converting ramb- 
ling, ill-kept, foul-smelling rancherias into 
the most sanitary towns in the Philip- 
pines, leaving little room for further im- 
provement (see page 1232). 


PRACTICAL SCHOOLS FOR THE WILD MEN 


School work began promptly as soon 
as the wild man's territory was made ac- 
cessible and reasonably safe. It has been 
vigorously prosecuted ever since with 
varying success. So far as my knowledge 
and information go, every effort thus far 
made to educate the Negritos has failed 
utterly. In my opinion, success cannot 
be hoped for. 

These people are born nomads of very 
low intelligence, and all that we can hope 
to accomplish for them is to restrain their 
mischievous, and occasionally criminal, 
tendencies, and at the same time to pro- 
tect them from injustice and oppression 
at the hands of their neighbors. This is 
being done with a reasonable degree of 
success in Bataan, Zambales, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, and Apayao. Nothing has 
as yet been done for the Negritos of the 
east coast of northern Luzon, who are 
abundantly able to protect themselves, 
nor for those of Panay and Negros. 

English is taught in all schools. For 
the Benguet Igorots there are schools af- 
fording to both boys and girls practical 
industrial training, which not only fur- 
nishes them necessary mental discipline, 
but increases their wage-earning capacity. 
Many of the Benguet towns already 
have secretary-treasurers, educated in the 
schools of this subprovince, who can read, 
write, cipher, and keep books. Girls are 
taught to weave cloth on simple looms 
and are then allowed to take the looms 
home with them (see page 1241). They 
soon teach others this valuable accom- 
plishment. 


INDUSTRIAI, TRAINING A MARKED SUCCESS 


Among the Ifugaos the limited amount 
of work now in progress is also largely 
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industrial. Boys are taught woodwork, 
at which they excel; stone splitting and 
cutting, at which they are very skillful 
(see pages 1242, 1244, and 1246), and 
iron work, in which they are very much 
interested. Girls are taught to weave and 
sew. 

Neither in Lepanto nor in Bontoc have 
educational results of any material im- 
portance been obtained as yet, but the 
recent adoption of a sensible policy 1n- 
volving the laying of great emphasis on 
industrial training leads me to believe 
they may be looked for in the near future. 

There is one quite successful school 
among the Hongots, and here again in- 
dustrial work is the principal thing taught. 

If nothing more were accomplished 
than to persuade these especially filthy 
little savages to clean up, the work would 
be worth while. Asa matter of fact, they 
display a wholly unanticipated degree of 
intelligence. 

No educational work has as yet been 
inaugurated among the Kalingas or the 
wild Tingians of Apayao, but good 
schools were long since established for 
the civilized Tingians of Abra, who have 
already greatly profited by them. 

The Bukidnon people of Mindanao 
were most anxious for schools, and one 
of the potent arguments used in persuad- 
ing them to come down from the hills and 
to settle in organized villages was that if 
they failed to do this it would be impos- 
sible for us to provide schools for their 
children. Every little Bukidnon village 
has built a good school-house and a dwell- 
ing for the schoolmaster, and the children 
are making extraordinary progress. 

In a number of cases it has proved bet- 
ter to establish boarding-schools for the 
boys and girls of a non-Christian tribe 
rather than to attempt to send school- 
masters into extremely isolated places, 
where they would find it difficult to se- 
cure proper food and would suffer greatly 
from loneliness. Such a school has been 
established for Tagbanau boys at Abor- 
lan, in Palawan, and should meet with a 
large degree of success. 


THE WILD MEN TAKE TO BASEBALL 


In a previous article I have referred to 
the beneficial results which have followed 


LO 
on 


from the introduction of field sports 
among the adult wild men of northern 
Luzon, but I have not previously men- 
tioned what I believe to be the fact, that 
baseball 1s one of the really important 
things which the Bureau of Education 
has taught the boys.* 

It is really wonderful to see how they 
take to the game and how it brightens 
them up and increases their. activity and 
alertness. Keen interest is taken not only 
by the boys themselves, but by their fath- 
ers and mothers, in competitive games 
between different settlements. These 
games serve to bring the people together 
in a friendly way and result, in endless 
good (see pages 1252 and 1255). 


THE WILD MEN PROTECTED FROM 
DANGEROUS INTOXICANTS 


Prohibition of the use of intoxicants 
other than those which.he himself manu- 
factures and has always been accus- 
tomed to employ is one of the greatest 
boons conferred on the wild man by the 
government. A Filipino seldom becomes 
a victim of alcoholism. He may take an 
occasional drink of vino, tuba, or beer, 
but he almost never drinks to excess. In 
this regard the wild man differs radi- 
cally from him. 

There are tribes among whom it is 
hardly good etiquette to leave a fiesta 
sober. Only fermented drinks are made 
by these people, the chief materials used 
in their manufacture being rice, corn, 
the juice of sugar-cane, and that of sev- 
eral different species of palms. These 
drinks are for the most part compara- 
tively mild, and must be guzzled in large 
quantities in order to produce advanced 
intoxication. 

When these people, accustomed to 
nothing stronger, drink bad vino or worse 
whiskey to great excess the results are 
shocking. They promptly get so drunk 
that the whole universe apparently seems 
to reel around them. At all events, they 
obviously think that they have to hang 
on to the grass in order to stay on the 
ground! I have repeatedly known indi- 


* See “Field Sports Among the Wild Men 
of Luzon,” March, 1911, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE. 
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viduals to kill themselves outright by 
overindulgence in the white man’s strong 
liquor. 

Furthermore, a wild man who has 
once developed a taste for it will work 
to get it when nothing else will induce 
him to work. It became known to me 
that unscrupulous persons were taking 
advantage of this weakness to sell bad 
liquor to the wild men in large quanti- 
ties and to secure them as laborers at 
small expense. 

I am not a believer in the enactment 
of prohibitory legislation which cannot 
be enforced; but it happens that condi- 
tions as to transportation are such, in 
much of the mountain territory, as to 
render it comparatively easy to prevent 
the importation of liquor, and since the 
desirability of doing so was evident, [ 
drafted and submitted an act which has 
been successfully enforced with very 
gratifying results. In the Agusan Val- 
ley, for instance, the chief transportation 
business a few years since was the ship- 
ment of vino wp river. Today the prin- 
cipal transportation business is the ship- 
ment of hemp down river. 


OPIUM NOT USED 


The use of opium is at present practi- 
cally unknown among the people of the 
non-Christian tribes except the Moros, 
and with the existing prohibitory legisla- 
tion we should, theoretically, be able to 
keep it so. Unfortunately, the facility 
with which opium can be smuggled is so 
great as to render legislation prohibiting 
its use largely farcical, and until the evil 
is checked by limiting production in the 
countries where the drug is grown its 
use will inevitably continue to spread. 


AS TO-CLOTHES 


No efforts have been put forth to per- 
suade the wild people, other than school 
children, to adopt the garb of civiliza- 
tion. This will surprise, and may even 
shock,many good people who have grown 
up in the belief that there is an intimate 
and necessary relationship between the 
clothing of the human body and morality 
in sexual relations. Such people will be 
still more surprised to learn the hard fact 
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that the morality of a number of the al- 
most naked tribes of the Philippines is, 
in such matters, far above that of any 
civilized nation in the world; and that, 
curiously enough, some of the most fully 
clad Philippine wild tribes fall farthest 
below the ordinary standard of civilized 
peoples. 

Furthermore, it is a sufficiently well- 
known fact that the health of men who 
have been accustomed to wear only clouts 
is often prejudicially influenced when 
they don shirts or trousers. 

We have therefore been content to let 
the inevitable change come about gradu- 
ally, and I, at least, have regretted the 
rather rapid disappearance of some of 
the more striking and attractive of the 
native costumes. 

When the wild man acquires clothes, 
he usually begins at the top and works 
downward. A hat is the first article 
purchased; then comes a shirt or coat; 
then shoes. Trousers are donned last of 
all, if at all. 

When the boys’ school at Baguio was 
opened, the pupils were fitted cut with 
natty blue uniforms. Shortly afterward 
I] met six of them returning to Baguio 
after spending Saturday and Sunday at 
home. They were wearing their caps 
and coats, but their trousers were sus- 
pended from the ends of sticks carried 
over their shoulders! 

For some reason the idea gained prev- 
alence among the Benguet Igorot presi- 
dentes of towns that their official posi- 
tion required the adoption of civilized 
dress, but they nevertheless complained 
bitterly that trousers tired them, and re- 
quested vacations from time to time in 
order that they might retire temporarily 
from public life and take off these un- 
comfortable garments. 

When on my earlier trips through the 
Luzon Mountains I was slipping and 
sliding over water-worn rocks and scal- 
ing cliffs with shoes worn out, feet torn 
and bleeding, and life and limb conse- 
quently imperiled, [ envied my wild com- 
panions the tough natural sole leather 
on the bottoms of their bare feet. It 
never wore out, seemed impervious to 
cuts, and, aided by prehensible toes, gave 
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the savages a far surer foothold than the 
most perfectly constructed hobnailed 
shoes could possibly afford a white man. 


GOVERNMENT LXCHANGES 


In the old days the wild man was in- 
variably shamefully cheated when he at- 
tempted to barter the products of his 
native mountains with his “Christian” 
neighbors in the lowlands for salt, cloth, 
steel, and similar necessary articles. Fur- 
thermore, it was part of the game to get 
him intoxicated in order that he might 
the more easily be robbed; and this, com- 
bined with the tendency of the sudden 
change in climate involved in descend- 
ing from the mountains to the lowlands 
to bring out malaria, often produced 
fatal illness. At the best he was usually 
compelled to sell his produce at a small 
fraction of its true value and to pay 
three or four prices for everything that 
he bought. 

With a view to remedying this situa- 
tion, we have established a number of so- 


called “exchanges,” which are nothing 
more nor less than government shops, 
where the wild man may purchase at a 
fair price the things which he needs and 
may sell his produce at its real market 
value. He may also sel! his weapons and 
other manufactured articles if, as 1s 
often the case, they are of a sort which 
can subsequently be sold to civilized resi- 
dents of the Philippines or to tourists. 

The result is that many of the wild 
men can purchase what they want in 
their own country at reasonable prices, 
and can dispose of what they have to 
sell without being cheated. They are 
quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded, and their willing- 
ness to work increases proportionately to 
their desire to purchase the goods which 
are displayed at the government ex- 
changes. 

With the average wild man life is one 
long struggle to get sufficient food for 
himself and his family. One of the things 
which we are endeavoring to do is to 
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show him how he can accomplish this 
result with greater certainty and less ex- 
ertion. We are also gradually bringing 
about the raising of coffee, cacao, and 
similar crops, which can bear the heavy 
cost of transportation to the coast and 
still be sold at a profit. 

The people of Bukidnon, many of 
whom lived on rich and fertile plains, 
actually believed that it was necessary to 
go to the forest-clad mountains and clear 
away the trees in order to get ground on 
which food products could be raised. The 
introduction of a few disc plows, with the 
necessary work animals, soon demon- 
strated to them that the splendid prairie 
soil at their very doors would produce far 
larger crops than they had been able to 
get on the mountain sides with all their 
hard work. 

Now the plows are kept going night 
and day through the greater part of the 
year. In one town, where a plow arrived 
in advance of the cattle to pull it, 15 men 
promptly hitched themselves to it and 
kept it moving until the work animals 
arrived! 

In my opinion, Rizal's dictum that the 
future of the Philippines hes with the 
people of the mountains 1s likely to prove 
a true saying. Their courage, loyalty, 
and industry are admirable qualities on 
which to build, and if the ‘‘fair-deal”’ 
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policy which has been inaugurated 1s 
steadily adhered to they will go fast and 
far. 

I have purposely omitted all reference 
to the great work that has been done in 
the Moro Province, which makes a story 
by itself. It 1s a story of surpassing 1n- 
terest, and it ought to be told by some 
one of the many men who have played 
an important part in the work. I myself 
have had no direct connection with it. 

The men who are.entitled to the lion’s 
share of the credit for what has been 
done for the non-Christian tribes of the 
Philippines under American rule are the 
provincial and subprovincial officials, 
who, in the face of innumerable and ap- 
parently insuperable obstacles, have car- 
ried on their country’s work with dogged 
persistence and unfaltering courage, con- 
tent to do the right thing because it 
ought to be done. A Kipling would find 
abundant material in the life of any one 
of them for a true story of absorbing 
interest, but no one of them would thank 
him for telling such a story. 

If through the medium of this article 
I succeed in conveying to some of their 
countrymen even a vague idea of the 
task which they have undertaken and of 
the success they have achieved, I shall 
be more than satisfied. 
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This man owns railroads and steamship lines. 


He lives in a palatial home surrounded by every 
luxury. His table is supplied with the best the 
world affords. Yet he cannot procure anything 
better than 


Comblila..,. S&ie 


Why? Because no one can obtain choicer materials 
than we use. No care can exceed that which we devote 
to their preparation and blending. And no chef can 
produce a richer or more delicately-balanced combination 
than the Campbell formula. 

Judge for yourself its delicious flavor 


and wholesome quality. Your money back 
af not satisfied. 
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21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Bee Consommé Pepper Pot 

et a tts Frimtapier 
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icken Gum ra utton Brot egetable 

Teesdow round and Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


This soup I know, 
Makes youngsters 


grow. 
But do I look like that?”’ 





Look for the red-and-white label - 
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For the past twelve months we have sold 
more than fwice as many electric cars as any 
other maker of electric pleasure vehicles. 

Our volume of business has now reached 
such a point as to permit the giving of maxi- 
mum quality and at the same time substantial 
price reductions. Electric car prices have 
been high, due to lack of sufficient output. 


With Bevel Gear Axle 


Victoria - - - - - - - $2300 
4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive - ” 2550 
§-pass. Brougham, Front Seat Drive - - 2800 
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First to Reach the Goal 


Note our 1914 prices 
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It is a delusion to suppose that small pro- 
duction means better quality. It requires 
quantity to produce quality. “Vhe large man- 
ufacturer can make a better car, with better 
materials and better workmanship, than the 
small manufacturer, who doesnear-accurate 
hand work instead of absolutely accurate 
machine work. 


With Worm Gear Axle 


Gentleman’s Roadster - - - - - $2500 
4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive - ~ 2850 
§-pass. Brougham, Detroit Duplex Drive - 3000 


( Prices f. o. 6. Detroit) 


Send for our new catalogue in colors 
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Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Builders of the ** Detroit Electric ”’ 
Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles in the world 
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Consider this significant fact: 
While most of the necessaries of life 
have gone up, the price of telephone 
service, which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and social 
life, has moved steadily downward. 


Although a pound of these neces- 
sities still contains but sixteen 
ounces, the telephone user has been 
getting more and more service for 
less money. 


On the average, the people of this 
country pay 49% more today for 
food, fuel and clothing than they did 
in 1895. Since then, the decrease in 
the average rates for telephone ser- 
vice has been more than one-half. 


Economy of the Bell System 





At the same time, the efficiency 
and value of the service to the sub- 
scriber has vastly increased. Today 
he can talk to an average of five 
times aS many persons in each 
exchange as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable result of the 
comprehensive policy of the Bell 
System, which brings together the 
associated Bell companies and the 
communities they serve. 


Through the very size and effi- 
ciency of their organization they 
accomplish improvements and effect 
economies which give the greatest 
service at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED GOMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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This CHRISTMAS ~ 
Make tt ELECTRICAL 
and Have tt PRACTICAL 


It is ever the desire to find something new to 
give expression to the spirit of Christmas. With the 
growing trend toward sane and practical giving the 
range of choice that is offered in electrical devices 
for home comfort and home convenience appeals 
strongly to one who would select for a gift that which 
is attractive both for its novelty and practicability. 





Where is the wife or mother who would not 
enthuse over a real electric vacuum cleaner or an 
e a # electric washing machine? Think of the lasting 

ee pleasure that would be present in a home equipped 
: with Inter-phones, whichsave useless stair-climbing. 





o- 


American Beauty 
lectric fran 


Electric Other things which give pleasure and satisfaction $5.00 
Washing Machine . i: : 
$55.00 much out of proportion to their cost, and for which 






the cost for electric current to operate is so low that 
it need scarcely be considered, are electric irons, 
coffee percolators, chafing dishes, bread toasters and 
warming pads. All of these and other electric 
goods are to be had in highest quality among the 


Western « EJecfric 
Home Utilities 







- s _  &_ Two 
a eo — Z Anything with the Western Electric name carries if / fe rae | 
sen assurance of quality and guarantee of worth. Every yfetth 
The successor to the time you use your Bell Telephone you hold in ateria 


or 
polars: your hand an evidence of Western Electric efficiency. — stalling 


2 : 15.00 
The same degree of excellence is to be found in : 
every other Western Electric article. 










Na. 2 
Electrical dealers all over the country sell our goods. Vacuum ear 

If you cannot find them at the dealer’s in your town, write to 

any of our houses in the cities listed below, and we will send 

literature on any article in which you are interested, and tell 

you where in your vicinity it can be purchased. 


Mauufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘Bell’? Telephones 


NewYork Chicago KansasCity SanFrancisco Montreal 
Buttalo Milwaukee QkiahomaClity Gakland Toronta 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis fosAngeles Winnipeg 
Bostan Cleveland St, Paul Dallas Calgary 
Richmond Cincinnati Canver Houston Yanoovver 
Atlanta indianapolis Qmaha Seattle Edmonton 
Savannah St.Lovis § SaltLakeCity Portland New Orieans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL NEED 
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Three 
Types of Control 


Front — Rear — Selective Dual 


The last has a combination of either 
front or rear control. Select the posi- 
tion from which you desire to drive, 
according to the number of passengers. 
Controls and brakes are automatically 
interlocked by merely turning front 

seat to natural positions required by 

driving conditions. The Rauch & 
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Lang Control System guarantees 
positive contro] of your car al- 
ways, onder every driving 
condition, 
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Society Adopts 
The New Rauch & Lang Worm Drive 


Again has the Rauch & Lang Electric assert- 
ed its premiership as Society's chosen car. 


The success of the new worm drive has been 
immediate. This feature means the continued 
leadership in driving quality—just as the beau- 
tiful body lines, rich finish and ultra refine- 
ment of every detail have always marked su- 
premacy of Rauch & Lang construction. 

Hundreds have already ordered the new car. 
They are enthusiastic because the Rauch & 
Lang Straight Type Worm Drive (top mounted) 


ir 


which is superior to al] others means a greater- 
than-ever all-’round efficiency, a silence that is 
manifest, a power-economy hitherto unknown, 
and a driving simplicity that appeals to the 
most timid woman. 


The Rauch & Lang is the highest-priced 
Electric on the market. Its value is readily ap- 
parent to those who seek a car of artistic and 
mechanical perfection. 


Any Rauch & Lang agent will gladly dem- 


onstrate. Catalog mailed on request. " 


MAKERS OF COACH HISTORY—For aver sixty yeare Rauch & Lang have heen huilding fine vehicles for a eelect patron- 
age. In each eucceesive vehicle era they have been accorded the leadership. Strict adherence to lofty art ideala 
and a wonderful mechanical perfection have won and held the acclaim of people of refinement. (147) 


New York: 1800 Broadway 
Cleveland: Snperiar Avenne 








THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2195 West Twenty-fifth Street 


Cleveland 


BS paseke Brae Koval Equipage > 
~ MCLE OPATRA - i! 
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You could not select a better Christmas Giftthana 
lobe“Wéernieke Sectional Bookcase 


You are cordially 
invited by the 
Globe-Wernicke 


dealer in your 


locality to attend - 


a special Christ- 


mas Exhibit of 


Globe“Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


December | to 


December 13, 1913 


rr 





ay 
Art Mission 





7 
Sheraton 
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“Oh, its a 
Globe-Wemnicke!”’ 


A Bookcase is always a most delightful 
Christmas gift—but how the gift is en- 
hanced by the discovery that it is a 
Globe-Wernicke. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are universally 
recognized as the highest achievement in 
library furniture. That the Bookcase should 
grow with the Library is now an accepted idea. 


This is the Globe-Wernicke period in book- 
Let the Globe-Wernicke dealer in 
your locality help you solve the gift problem. 
He will show you Globe-Wernicke Bookcases 
in various styles and finishes to harmonize 
with all furnishings. 


cases. 


We have local agencies almost everywhere. If not 
represented in your locality, we will ship you a book. 
case, freight prepaid. 


Write for Christmas Circular No. 364 


The Globe-“Wernicke Co. 


Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases— Filing 
Cabinets— Stationers’ Goods. 


Cincinnati 
» SAIS GHO “Phiadeiphiavee Wash neten: 
| Branch Stores: fiasco.” Botta’ Cincinnen 






: he Globe-wernicke Co, 
' Cincinnati. 

Please send me your Christmas 
circular No. 364. 
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HUDSON Six 54, $2250 


F. GO. B. Detroit, Mich. 
FIVE WIRE WHEELS. #80 EXTRA 
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Experience Six-Cylinder 


Smoothness in Your Four 
—But This Is The Only Way You Can Get It 


PEED your Four up to 30 miles an hour or more on a smooth road. Then 
throw out the clutch and close the throttle. 

Or coast down a long smooth hill with the motor running idle. 

The feeling is that of flying. There is no vibration. In this particular the 


sensation of riding in a Four approaches that felt in a Six. 
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But, in a Six, the smoothness is ALWAYS 
there. You ride like constant coasting. In the 
HUDSON Six 54, up hill and down, on rough 
roads or smooth, fast or slow, the feeling is 
always the same. 

No Four—no matter how powerful or through 
what combination of gears its power is trans- 
mitted—can be made to ride so smoothly. 

Come, take a drive in the HUDSON Six 54. 


If you enjoy driving, take hold of the wheel 
and feel for yourself the full meaning of that 
much-talked-about ‘‘smoothness and flexibility 
of the Six.’”’ 


In no other will it have such a meaning for you. 


Try coasting with your Four on a run of 100 
feet. 


Then come, see us, we’ show you how to do 
it for 300 miles, all day, without fatigue. It 
must be in a HUDSON Six 54. 


New Features in HUDSON Six 54 


True streamline body—the handsomest car 
you ever saw. Highest standard of HUDSON 
design and construction. The very best we 
know in beauty and finish. Left side drive. 
Right hand control. Entrance to driver’s seat 
from either side. Electrically self-cranked and 
electric lighted. 


Accept Howard E. Coffin’s 1914 Automobile Review—We'll Send It! 


No automobile buyer should fail to read Mr. 
Coffin’s Automobile Review. 

He shows why six-cylinder cars are now so 
popular. 

He explains the reasons for their smoothness 
and why they are so desirable. With diagrams, 
and in the clearest lar.guage, he makes you under- 
stand why so many makers are now manufac- 
turing sixes exclusively. 

He tells about left side drive and right side 
drive —about gasoline economy—electric and 
other gear shifts—streamline bodies—speedom- 
eter drive—new things in lighting, and other 
features embodied in the 1914 designs. 

No man is more eminently qualified to prepare 
such a review. Mr. Coffin’s reputation as an 
engineer and his many contributions to the 


progress of the automobile industry, both as a 
designer of many successful cars and a contrib- 
utor to engineering literature, make his review 
authentic. 

Of course !:e refers to the HUDSON Six 54. 
No discussion of automobile tendencies would 
be complete that omitted mention of this new 
CAt: 

Can you afford to consider the purchase of 
any car costing $1,500 and over without know- 
ing what such an authority as Mr. Coffin has to 
say upon the subject? 


Send your name and address. 


HUDSON Motor Car Company 


7734 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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A Splendid 
Holiday Gift 


to tourist, traveler, mountain climber, 
Camper, yachtsman, amateur astrono- 
mer, etc., is one of these four styles 
of high-grade 


GOERZ 


BINOCULARS 


asa. 
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For General Use: The NEO is an excellent glass 
for universal outdoor use. .Optically and me- 
chanically perfect. Gives wide angle of view 
and great magnifying power. 


When Compactoess is Esseotial: The PAGOR is 
the lightest and most compact glass. Its small- 
est bulk and light weight especially recommend 
it to ladies, mountain climbers, campers, etc. 


Day and Night Glass: The HELINOX gives a 
brilliant illumination in the dim light of early 
morning or the dusk of evening. Just the glass 
for hunter, yachtsman or amateur astronomer. 


Theatre Binocular: The FAGO is the theatre 
glass de /uxe. Gives a brilliant, magnified view 
of the stage. Smaller in size than the usual 
opera glass but with much larger field. 
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N CUT GLASS; in rock crystal; 
andin engraved crystal glass—noth- 
ing but Libbey will meet your wants. 


It is recognized as the world’s best, 
the world over. 


Look for the Abbey name-plate 


engraved on every piece. 


When seeking the best in Lenses, Camera 
and Binoculars INSIST on a GOERZ. 
Your dealer has them or will quickly get 
thenz if you insist. He will get them Now. 


Send for GOERZ Catalog 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
319 A E. 34th Street New York 
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A Libbey dealer in each city. 


The Libbey Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Here is the Vantine Book 
N which hundreds of Unique 


Oriental articles are handsomely 
illustrated and fully described. 
Unusual things for personal wear 
and adornment or for presenta- 
tion purposes may be ordered by 
mail with the same assurance of 
satisfaction as though personally 
purchased at our store. 


A Few Gift Suggestions 
from the Vantine Book 








Oriental Hot Water eee Brown Bamboo Sandwich Tray of geuu- 
Kettle, etched design Women’s Hand-painted Card Case of silk kabe ine bark bamboo, made diamond shape 
in hammered brass, crepe in various colorings and designs. 50 c and twisted rope handle. Price, $1 


with standandalcohol Price, prepaid..............4-. Prepaid’ eee kcees 


lamp. Price, pre- 
Se a RO 





Jap. Ash Receiver, lacquer fin- Genuine Bronze Elephant, natural skin Haud-painted Jap. Tea Cosy, made of 
ished, heavy metallic top, with finish, each piece signed by the artist. silk kabe crepe, assorted hand-painted 
revolving disk that automatic- Dimensions, 5x3 inches, with Rootwood floral designs—heavily padded and 


ally dropsashesintoaremovable Stand. Price, prepaid ....... silk lined, Price, prepaid 
We ree pele Price, pre- $ 1 Other sizes and poses up to £250 $5 Embroidered on satin, $3.50 $ 1 50 
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ES-A-A-VANTINE: &-CO- 
Broadway and 18th Street, New York City 
BOSTON (After January rst, 19T4, Fifth Ave. aud 39th St.) PHILADELPHIA 
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Eliminates Guessing, 
@ 
in Photography I 
The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
ment for determining correct time for exposure. 


Hasily and quickly manipulated ; compact and always 
ready for use. 


No Sensitive Paper Used For Tinting. 


Exposure Table complete on dial. 
Essential to the Photographer who wants 


perfect pictures. 
sat ld 


aca 
1 OF 


«456 Fourth sive. NewYork. 


Order by mail or from your dealer. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


Model 2. . . $5.50 
Model 3. . . $7.50 


Dealers; A postal 
wil bring our 
special offer. 


Ica Miniature Cameras 


ELP you get pictures of all sortsof interesting 
things without the bothersome burden of 
bigger cameras and without having to know 

ali the ‘‘whys’’ and ‘‘wherefores’”’ of photography, 
besides assuring results the most fastidious pho- 
tographer would be proud of. 


Five miniature types ; 25 other types and styles, 
perfect gems of German workmanship. Lens 
equipments include the famous IIb and Ic Carl 
Zeiss Tessar lenses. 


Descriptive catalogue at your dealers or sent 
on request. 
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Sole U.S. Distributers 


- PHOTO - SALES-CORPORATION- 
24 235 Fifth Avenue --New York, Uz 
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Take Your Friends 


On a Travel Jaunt 


Letthem seetheinterestingthingsyousaw. Take 
them to the spot you visited by having your neg- 
atives made into lantern slides and projecting 
them, brilliant and lifelike, with the new Model B 


Bausch’ |omb 


BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


optically and mechanically accurate—constructed 
onscientificlines. Fracticaland simple to operate 
—built to last a lifetime. 
Model B Balopticon, equipped with special 
arc lamp, 4-ampere rheostat, cord and plug, 
complete, in metal traveling case, - $22.00 
Model B Balopticon, equipped with special 
too-watt Mazda lamp, including connecting 
plug and cord, complete, in metal carrying 
casé,; - - - = 2 == = $18.00 
Write today for free Booklet, ‘‘Fun and Profit 
froma Balopticon.”” It contains extended infor- 
mation about the Balopticon and its possibilities. 


BAUSCH AND LOMB OPTICAL CoO. 
507 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y, 
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Can Be Attached 
to Any Bed 


Like all ** Emeralite 
lamps (with emerald green 
glass shade and white glass 
lining), this lamp affords the 
maximum of reading com- 
fort and can be attached hy 
felt-lined clamp and detach- 
able key to any brass bed- 
post, vertical or horizontal, 
ronnd or square, from 34- 
inch to 244-inches diameter. 
Will not mar bed’s finish. 
Also made with felted yice- 
jaw clamp to fit wooden 
hedsteads. 

This is the ideal fixture for hotels, hospitals, or home. No 
unsighuy screws, no protruding corners. Neat, efficient, practi- 
cal, convenient. Can be used with electric Tnngsten or Carbon 
lamp. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Write forOUR BOOKLET 
telling all ahont this BED LAMP and the other 30 handsome 
styles. Write today, 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
40 Warren St. New York 
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The Cowan 


SOLID MAHOGANY 
Tea Wagon 
SPECPALLY PRICED 


$20 $20 


TWENTY DOLLARS 


» This is one of the most artistic 
of all Tea Wagons anda perfect 
example of Cowan ‘Cabinet 
Work’’—the World’s Standard 
in Mahogany Period Furniture. 


The Cowan Tea Wagon is the 
universal choice in fashion cen- 
ters, where it is displacing the 
side table quite generally. 


It is made of solid selected ma- 
hogany. Allits joints are dove- 
tailed or tenoned together in- 
stead of nailed and screwed, following the hand con- 
struction of ‘Old Colonial” furniture. 


A removable tray top, with a selected glass bottom, pro- 
tects from heat or stain the natural beauty of this solid 
mahogany top without concealing its richness of grain, 

The wheels, with their narrow running edges, assure 
quiet moving and are constructed to add staunchness to 
the entire piece. 

A lower mahogany shelf, with headed edge and graceful curve, gives the 
final touch of heauty and serviceability. 

The Cowan Tea Wagon is of similar value to the Cowan Martha Wash- 
ington Sewing Table which we advertised last month at $15. 


Both these pieces, trade- marked {he sure you find 
this mark), can be had of the CEMAN Cowan furniture dealer io 
your city. lf there is no dealer iv your locality carrying the Cowan lives, 
we will have our nearest dealer supply you. 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 


608 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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THE VIOPTICON 


Will Tell the Story of Your Travels With 


realistic life-size photographic images true to nature. 

The VIOPTICON—a stereopticon, ‘pocket edition ”’— 
requires but one adjustment—focusing. It works any- 
where. ; 

The slides—not those heavy, breakable, expensive 
kind—are light weight, practically indestructible, and 
inexpensive. We make them trom your pictures, 
photographs, book illustrations, etchings, maps—/or 
twenty cents each. : 

A catalog offers thousands of selected subjects—travel, 
religion, art, science—at ten cents each, ostpatd. 

In the Home, at the Club, in the C urch, anywhere, 
you have a most graphic and convincing accompaniment 
for anything yon have to say. 

Jet us tell you more about it. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
110 Victor Building, Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 


New York Chicago 
No. 1 Madison Avenue 38 So. Dearborn Street 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS 
ROMANTIC AMERICA 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


Rich in real information of America’s most 
interesting and picturesque places. A mag- 
nificent gift-book, with frontispiece in color 
by Maxfield Parrish, and seventy-nine illus- 
trations, plates in tint, by George Inness, Jr., 
Joseph Pennell, André Castaigne, etc., etc. 


Price, $5.00 net; carriage, 19 cents. 


THE NEAR EAST 
By ROBERT HICHENS 

With eighteen full-page illustrations by 
Jules Gferin, twelve in the exquisite colors 
of the original canvases. Many reproduc- 
tions also from carefully chosen photographs. 
Very beautiful cover. 

Price, $6.00 net» carriage, 26 cents. 


THE TRADE OF THE WORLD 
By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 
Who Knows Conditions of Which He Writes 

An authoritative and brilliant presentation 
of many phases of international trade and 
the vital part it plays in world progress. 

Forty-eight illustrations from interesting 
photographs. 

Price, $2.00 net ; postage, 16 cents. 
For Sale Everywhere 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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For the asking we will mail you a charming little book 
of Dutch Furniture Styles to aid in correctly and 
tastefully furnishing your home. It contains a number 
of color plates of/artistic room arrangements, and over 
300 miniature halftones of representative pieces of 
Limbert’s Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts Furniture. 
We will send you the name of our associate distributor 
nearest you, where you may see the Holland Dutch 
line. Look for our Trade-mark branded into the Oak. Write 
today for thls FREE book. (A pair of hand-made decorated 
Dutch Wooden Shoes malled on receipt of 20c in stamps.) 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY, Dep't. R 
Grand Rapids, Michigan .. Holland, Michigan 
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The MEDITERRANEAN WUE The PANAMA CANAL 


RIVIERA —ITALY BYRNE WEST INDIES and 
EGYPT a SOUTH AMERICA 


Splendid Cruising Steamers 


RED STAR LINE 


“LAPLAND” 18.994 Tons 
WHITE STAR LINE 


“TLAURENTIC” 14,292 Tons 
NOVEMBER 29 nye “MEGANTIC” 14.878 Tons 


- 24 Feb. 2 
Jan. 10 a eee 7 = 1 i N i Sailing from New York 
BOSTON—MEDITERRANEAN—ITALY ee a 
CANOPIC ‘Nov. 27| CRETIC _—iDee. 11 Feb.25 Mar.4 Mar.14 Apl.4 
Ask jor Complete Itineraries aod J[lustrated Booklets Daration 16 ta 28 Days $145 ta $175 and apwards 













Largest Steamers in the Trade 


1 WHITE STAR LINE 
= “<A DRIATIC” 24,541 Tons 
66 CELTIC 39 20,904 Tons WHITE 


Sailing from New York 


a 
‘ . 
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WHITE STAR LINE 9 BROADWAY 
CRUISE DEPARTMENTAY ces ae riNa: MINE OME cin’ 
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A Voyage of Matchless Charm 


HE lovely panorama of golden coasts, the entrancing opalescent 
seas, and the balmy yet invigorating climate make you forget 
all else on the 10,600 ton 


Southern Pacific Steamships 
New York — New Orleans 
Wednesday and Saturday Sailings 


SAO 00 One $ 70 Round One way rail, 
Way Trip if you wish 
Berth and Meals on Ship included. Suites, Staterooms, Promenade Decks, 
Cuisine Superior, 
Connecting at New Orleans with 


Southern Pacific— Sunset Route 
The Exposition Line, 1915 
“Sunset Limited’? Every Day No Extra Fare 
Commencing November l6th 
New Orleans—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
Write for all information 


L. H. NUTTING, Geuerat Passenger Agent, New York 
Room 16 366 Broadway (Franklin St.) 1158 B’way (27ths: ) 39 B’way (Near Rector St.) 
vcd 


“Mention the Geographic—It identifies you.” 


CUNARD - i 
Cruises \Y poe eas 
: ’Y Luxury 


and 
QQ &> Comfort 
NY ‘, Madeira, Gibraltar, 
rs Algiers, Monaco, 


Naples, Alexandria 


“Franconia,” “Nov. 15, Jan 8, “Feb. 24 


“‘Laconia,’’ “Dec. 2, Jan. 22 
“‘Caronia,’” Jan. 31, March 17 


* Do Not Call at Alexandria 


A LA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE 
STOPOVERS PERMITTED 


For particulars apply to 
The Cunard Steamship Co.,Ltd. R 
21 State Street, Room 115-C, 
NEW YORK 





© 
2 
or Local Agents a w 


MAKE YOUR FALL VACATION 


BERMUDA 


SIGHT SEEING—DRIVING 
YACHTING—FISHING 
BATHING 
TENNIS 


The GOLF on 


Ideal the 
Fall Ideal 


Trip Ship 


“CARIBBEAN” 


10,670 tons displacement, 5,688 tons registered. 
All expense tours, $27.50 up. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


SANDERSON & SON 


Ny 


Gen. Agents, 22: State St., N.Y. 15 Sonth La Salle St., Chicago 


or any Steamship Ticket Agent 








| Balboa’s Dream 


Realized 


The dream of Balboa is at last to be 
realized. Exactly 400 years from the 
date when that great Spanish discoverer 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama on foot, 
other men will cross it in ships. That 
was Balboa’s dream—to “cross it in 
ships.” American men, his equal in 
courage and perseverance, have made 
his dream come true. 


Every patriotic American citizen should 
esteem it a proud privilege to see this 
crowning glory of American industry, 
and see it in the making, as itcan never 
be seen again. 


NORTH. 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


Panama— West 
Indies Cruises 






















enable the American people to see this 
monumental work now approaching 
completon with the maximum of com- 
fort and enjoyment. The voyages will 
be made by the spacious, elegantly ap- 
pomted S. S. GROSSER KUR- 


FEURST, going and returning through 
the West Indies, and stopping at all 
the most interesting and attractive points 
in that picturesque, romantic  archi- 
pelago. 


Duration of 21 or 29 days, sailing 
from New York Jan. 14th, Feb. 12th, 
and Mar. 1J9th, calling at Havana, 
Santiago, Kingston, Colon, La Guaira, 
Port of Spain, Brighton, Barbados, 
Fort de France, St. Pierre, St. Thomas, 


San Juan, Nassau. 
The Cost is $160.00 up 
For full information address 
OELRICHS & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS 
5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 


Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 


“Mention the Geographic—It identifies you.” 


Don’t plan your trip to the Panama Canal 


without sending for booklet of the cruise of 5000 MILES AMONG 
TROPICAL ISLANDS—21 Days Under Glorious Sum- $ 1 00 up 


mer Skies including berth and meals for the entire trip. 
Sailing January 10th and February 2nd, 1914 


Visiting the Wonderful PANAMA CANAL 


also Hamilton, Bermuda, Port Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica, Colon, 
Panama, and Havana, Cuba. The 


Red Cross Line 


will] forthe third season dispatch their new I ourist Steamship, “S TEPHANO” 
on this cruise. This ship is fitted with electric fans in all rooms, forced 
ventilation from the deck, numerous baths and showers, with ample deck 
space for passengers, which means comfort. se 7 


Passengers limited to 150, no crowding on ship or Jack of conveyances 
at ports of call. Splendid cuisine, sea sports, swimming tank, and 
orchestra, combine to make this cruise the delight of those 

who take it. Send for handsome booklet E and full par- 
ice. ticulars. Bowrinc & Co.,17 Battery Place, N.Y. 


















HOW TO SEE 


SWITZERLAND 


You who have reveled in this Summer Paradise 
have yet to learn of its most exquisite charm. 








Let us tell you all about the joy that awaits you 
in this land of bright sunshine and dazzling 
snow, where Winter sports are at their best— 
Ski-ing, Tobogganing, Bob-sleighing, Skating, 
Hockey, Curling. 
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Swiss cooking and the hospitality of our hotels 
and pensions will make your stay worth while. 





FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


Language-Phone 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
ROSENTHAL METHOD OF 
PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


Thisis the natural way to learn a foreign 
language. You heur the living voice of a na- 
tive Professor pronounce each werd and 


Let us help you plan a trip. We da not sell 
tours, but we plan them without charge. 








Our sale purpase is to answer questians and 
enable you ta see the mast in the time at yaur 
dispasal. We have just prepared a special 
selectian af profusely illustrated baoks. We 
call it ‘‘Packet Series M.’’ 


Gives vivid descriptions of the most noted places. Tells 
how to reach them—what to see—where to stop—how 
long to stay. Includesthe famous ‘ Hotel Guide.” 




























‘“Pocket Series M’? is free, on personal application, or 











by mail for 1ocents postage. 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 
Swiss Federal Railroads Agency 


241 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 










phrase, He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, night or day, for 
taiuntes or hoursatatime. Itis a plensunt, fusctuating study, no tedious 
Tules or memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the fumily can 
use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at couvenieuttimes, 
aud in a surprisingly short time you speak, read, and understand a new 
language, ° i 


Disc or Cylinder Records. Send for booklet and particulars 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
980 Putuam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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NY—INDIA by S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons) from New : PG 
January 15th, 1914. Through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea se 
ta Indiah Ocean, to Bombay and Colombo. Side [rips through India, “a 
oly Land and Egypt. Stopping at points in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
stration 93 Days. Cost $700 up. Including shore excursions and necessary expenses. 


WEST-INDIES — PANAMA CANAL by S.S. Amerika (22,500 tons) 
and Victoria Luise (17,000 tons) during January, February, March 
and April. Duration 16 to 29 days. Cost $145-$175 up. Alsotwo|l5-day 4 
Cruises from.New Orleans during January and February by special 4 
cruising steamer. Shore trips optional. : 


INDEPENDENT TOURS for 1914 arranged by ourtourist department, 
including trans-Atlantic passage on S. S. Imperator and S. S. 
Vaterland — world's largest ships. 


NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the Hamburg and Anglo- 3 


American Nile Company. Sailing weekly. 





1915--Around the World, through Panama Canal 

From New York, Janvary, 1915, by S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons). 
Duration 135 days. Rates $900 up, including shore trips and 
necessary expenses. 


Write for information, stating cruise, Offices in principal cities. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
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The finest Resort 


Hotel in the world 


has been built at 
\ Sunset Mountain, 


Asheville, N. C. 


Open all the year 
Absolutely Fireproof 


Mr. E. W. Grove, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has built at 
Asheville, N. C., the finest 
resort hotel in the world— 
Grove Park Inn. Built by 
hand of th> great boulders 
of Sunset Mountain, it 1s 
full of rest and comfort and 
wholesomeness. The front 
lawn is the hundred-acre 
eighteen-hole golflinks of the 
Asheville Country Club, and 
with it sixty acres belonging 
to the hotel. 


t 


The purest water obtainable 
is piped seventeen miles from 
the slopes of Mount Mitchell, 
over 6,000 feet altitude. 


Biltmore milk and cream exclu- 
sively, supplied from 200 registered 
Jerseys on the estate of Mr. Geo. W. 
Vanderbilt. It is doubtful if this 


famous dairy is equaled in the world. 


Five Four hundred one-piece rugs were made 
hundred at Aubusson, France. Seven hundred pieces 
feet of porche of furniture and over 600 lighting fixtures of 


at Crove Park Inn solid copper made by hand by the Roycrofters. 


The plumbing material is the finest that has ever been 
placed in any hotel in the world. Bath-tubs and fixtures all solid porcelain. No pipes visible anywhere. 
No radiators to be seen—all placed iu recesses under windows. No electric bulbs visible. 


The ‘‘Big Room,’’ or what some call the lobby, is 80 by 120 feet, and is probably the most unique 
public room in the country. Two great fireplaces iu it will burn twelve-foot logs. 


For the golfers there are lockers and shower-bath rooms with a forty-foot swimming pool uot 
excelled by the finest clubs in existence, and the players are less than 100 yards distant on the links. 


Situated amid the most inspiring mountain scenery, Grove Park Inn offers the finest combination of climate, comfort, and happiness 
that we believe has ever been made possible. 


Especially available for northern guests in the Spring, Fall, and Winter, going and returning from farther southern resorts, or for an 
all Winter resort. Persons with any form of tubercular trouble will not be received at the Inn. 


Rates—American Plan—$5.00 a day upward. Reached by the Southern Railway. 


GROVE PARK INN 


Sunset Mountain Asheville, N. C. 
New York Booking Office, 1180 Broadway 
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Beginning 
January 3, 
every Wednesday 
at noon, 18-day 
cruises from New 
York to 


Port Antonio and 
Kingston( Jamaica), 
Port Limon (Costa 

Rica), Havana. 


Other Delightful 
Cruises 


to Jamaica, Cen- 
tral and South 
America. 


From New York 
every Wednesday 
and Saturday. 

From Philadel- 
phia every Wed- 
nesday. 

From New Or- 
leans every Wed- 
nesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. 


New Boston Service 


Beginning January 1, 
every Thursday. From 
Boston to JAMAICA, 
PANAMA CANAL aad 
COSTA RICA. 
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Open Palm Court 


on boage 









A Word About the Three New Flag-ships of the 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 






Visit the Panama Canal the Winter of its birth—but be sure 
you know of the very latest improvements in Steam- 
ship accommodation. 4 


+ 
Every Saturday (beginning January 3d) one of the three [ 
o 










Flag-ships, 
“TLS. S. PASTORES” “T. 5S. S. CALAMARES” 
“T. S. S. TENADORES” 


sails out of New York Harbor for 18 days of ease and 
solid comfort. These Cruises de Luxe include stops at 
JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, COSTA RICA, 
and HAVANA. 

No steamers of this class have ever before been put 
into Southern Service. Not only are they—like al] the 
Steamers of the GREAT WHITE FLEET—built ex- 
clusively for comfort in the Tropics, but new departures 
have been made along the lines of luxury. [ 

<e 


Every room is an outside room and there are many 
connecting. There are 29 rooms with private baths; 
there are 42 bathsand showersinall. Running water 
in every room and electric fans, together with the 
latest ventilating system, so that temperatures in the 
rooms are regulated at will. Fascinating Palm Court, 
as illustrated above, opening on the sea. 

Limited to 120 passengers on ships 500 feet long. 


Restaurant service a Ja carte, which means small private tables for private 
parties and refreshments when you want and as you want it. 

Write today for BOOKLET DE LUXE No. 19, which is 
beautifully illustrated and describes fully these fascinating snow- ( 








white ships. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 


19 Battery Place, New York 
Long Wharf, Boston 630 Common St.. New Orleans 
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Condensed cs 


ECONOMY of SPACE and EXPENSE 


PEA SOUP 
BEAN SOUP 
LENTIL SOUP 


In 1/4 Ib., 1/2 lb., and 1 Ib. rolls 





Knorr’s 
ea) Compressed E vaporated 
ERBSWURSE Vegetables 


An absolute necessity for long voyages 
TEN VARIETIES 
Packages of about 5 ounces each 


20 packages in each hermetically sealed can 





Knorr’s Evaporated Sliced Potatoes 
In tins of about 16 Ibs. each 
hermetically sealed 


MEYER & LANGE, New York, Sole Agents 


for this 
Great 
Health Aid 


Royal Olvules are filled 

with nature’s own rem~ 

Illustration edy for constipation, 
Full eize. rheumatism and neural- 
fee They keep the intestines clean and healthy. 
ey huild tiaaue and make blood. They give a firm 


step and glowing cheeks. There's nothing in 
Royal Olvules but the highest priced olive oil in 
the world. Easy to take, too—slip down your throat 
like the pulp ef a grape. Try a sample box of 


Royal Olvules 


and know real health without noatrums or drugs. 
Royal Olvules feed nerves and build tiaauea. Nu- 
tritive value 97%. Start taking them and you'll 
soon feel like another person. ‘You will, if you'll 
use them regularly and often. Send 25c today for 
asample hox of 24, or $1.00 for a box of 120 cap- 
sules. Hundreds of testimonials. Reference. any 
a a coon Delivered free anywhere 
in U.S. 


THOMAS MARTINDALE & CO. 


991 Market Street, Philadalphia, Pa. 
Cable Address—Martindale, Philadelphia. 
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Below Sixty While Asleep ~ Warm’ At Wakiné ‘Time~Even All TheDaj 


Wilk this perfect device you can 
determine exactly the inside tem- 
perature regardless of outdoor condi- 
tions or variations—whether 20 below 
or4goabove. Alladjustmentsare made 
instantly from the thermostat, which 
has its place on the wail in living 
room, Batteries, motor, and connec- 
tions located in basement. 


3 ~g as 
INNEAPOLIS 
TRONS TREGULATOR 
With Time Attachment 


Relieves one of many steps. Pre- 
vents all extremes of temperature and 
waste of fuel. Maintains an even, 
healthful temperature day and might. 
The ‘‘Minneapolis" isthe ‘‘original” 
and “best heat regulator—the stand- 
ard for over 30 years. 


Two styles of clock attachmeot: 
Model No. 60—8-day clock. 
Model No. 47—1-day clock. 


The clock attachment enables 
one to secure automatically and 
silently a resumption of the day- 
time temperature at any set 
hour. Model No. 60 (same as il- 
lustration) shows &day clock. 

Used with any heating plant. 
Sold and installed by heating 
trade under positive guarantee 
of satisfaction. 

Write for booklet. Shows all 
models, explains details, and 
gives prices. 

Mingo 
HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2762 Fonrth Ave. §., Minoeapolis, Mina. 
















EGYPT and the NEAR EAST 


Write us for information about independent or 
Poe pave) in these fascinating landa. We have 
e data. 


OUR BEST TOUR 


allt 


sails on the S, S. Caronza, January 31, 1914. With it 
goes our most experienced leader, who will give pop- 
ular and yet scholarly lectures on all the important 
features of the trip. Such a tour is dowbly delight- 
ful because doubly intelligent. 


Shorter tours on S. S. Adriatic February 21. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


109 Congregational House . . BOSTON, MASS. 
Hotel Oakland . . . . . . OAKLAND, CAL. 


HARRISON GRANITE COMPANY 


- DESIGNERS 
° AND 
BUILDERS 
OF 
HIGH-CLASS 
MEMORIALS 













Erected by Harrison Granite Company, 
in Oakwood Cemetery, Syraonse 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
200 FIFTH AVENUE :: :: NEW YORK 
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porous, 
undyed, Jaeger 
Made Woolens are 
the most practical, 
most healthful and most com- 
fortable of all fabrics for men’s ‘ 
and women’s underwear—keep 
the warmth in and the cold 
out, and maintain an equable 
temperature. Permit ventila- 
tion and absorption, and pre- 
vent chills, coughs and colds. 
Endorsed by the medical pro- 


fession. 





Jaeger Woolea sweatera, coats, 
caps, reefers, etc., for outdoor wear. 


Wote for the facts about Jaeger Wooleas 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


Giant Heater 


Will Make a Stove of your 
round wick lamp, gas-jet, or 
mantle burner. Requires no 
more gas or oil than for light; 
does not lessen the volume of 
light; utilizes the waste heat. 
Heat and light at one cost. 


Will Heat Ordinary Room 
Comfortably in Zero Weather 


A river will ran mills hy concentrating its power ; 
your lamp or gas-jet will heat a room hy concentra- On. Gasiet 
ting, intensifying, snd radiating the waste heat with q 
a GIANT HEATER. This heater causes a circulation of the air, 
giving a uaiform heat. No odor, dust, ashes, 
ortrouble. Youcan heat any room, office, or 
den; warm haby’s food or your shaving water; 
make tea or coffee, and you can do these things 
Quickly, for the heat is intense. 
You know how hard it is to heat a room 
from a stove or radiator in a connecting room. 
The cold air drives the warm air back. The 
Giant Heater will not only heat the cold room, 
but will mix and circulate the air in the two 
rooms, securing aniform heat in both. 


7 Black froa, - - $1.00 
rie Polished Brass, Complete, 1.50 
? Nickel Plated on Brass, 2.00 


Send today for a heater; we will send it 
by first mail, postpaid. Use it ia yoar room; 
A if not satisfied, return it ia ten days and get 
On Ronnd Wieck Lamp money hack. Send for free book anyway. 





Giant Heater Co., 19 7° Sr ora, Mass. 
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on the value you set upon 
your teeth. 


Calox is the one dental preparation that 
" does everything short ot what a dentist him- 
>| self can do to keep your mouth and teeth e 
in perfect health. j 
ae Use it night and morning and white teeth, 

A sweet breath, and firm gums are 
assured. AII Druggists, 25 cents. 
Sample and Booklet free on 
request, 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 
Ask for the Calox 


Tooth Brush, 
J cents: 


TUBARETTE 


( The straw-tubed cigarette) 


TUBARETTH is a new ciga- 
rette with a straw tube, combining 
a fragrant blend of Turkish tobac- 
co with an imported Servian-straw 
tube (mouthpiece), both joined 
in one. 


This straw tube eliminates annoy- 

ing bits of tobaccoin the mouth, ob- 

viates uns ee, nicotine-stained 

fingers and lips, and keeps the 

smoke and fire away from the 

eyes. The ordinary cigarette is 
never more than two-thirds consumed 
when thrown away—TUBARETTE 
smokes to the very end, The tube also ab- 
sorbs allthe nicotineand heat, affording 
a cool and enjoyable smoke. 


Send 30c. fora sample box, or write for 
descriptive circular(free). $3.00 the 100. 
In boxes of fifty andten. At all the 
better clubs aa hotels, or direct from 
the makers. 
MATHUES BROS., Inc., 
619 Madisoa Aveaue, 
New York City 
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engagement, attend the directors’ 


into your home an 


Standard all over the world. 


elegant ornament for any room or hall. 
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Wherever you see fine 
automobiles—in America or 
abrvuad—/ook at the rear 
springs! ; 

The overwhelming preference of dis- 
criminating automobilists is for 


J. M. SHOCK ABSORBERS 


You can see with your own eyes this 
conclusive evidence. No automobilist 
seeking comfortand economy ofoperation 
should overlook the J. M. Shock Absorber. 

If you want further proof—send for 
the Ovington Data Chart, Ittellsin simple, graphic 
lines drawn bythe car itself the remarkable efficiency 
of J. M. Shock Absorbers on roads of alltypes, from 
the rough country lane to the finest boulevard. 

Here is real proof—not mere claims. 

It is yours for the askiug. 

The limited edition of these charts is rapidly 
being exhausted. 

Write for your copy at once. 


The J. M. SHOCK ABSORBER CO. , Inc. 
208 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Atlantic City, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, Hartford, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Jacksonville, Syracuse, Erie, 
Providence, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Orlando, Fla. 


Branches in every civilized country, 


Look at the roar 


CoN HOMN MAULANA ST RTM A 


Wouldn’t You Like to Know 


Tomorrow’s Weather Today ? 


A full day ahead of your newspaper. 
weather bureau would tell you how to dress, whether or 
not to make the motor trip, keep the golf date, cancel the business 
meeting. 
safety and real satisfaction, all in one. 


S & M ‘Seos’ Barometer 


No. 2390 is shown here. 
inlaid; Sheraton design; first quality compensated movement; 39x11 inches; an 
Price $41.50. 
Weather Instruments are illustrated and described in the 

BAROMETER BOOK—FREE, Write for it. 
fair weather, etc., in non-technical language. 
struments are sold by the better class Opticians and Scientific Instrument 
}f yours cannot supply you, write us. 


Made by the world-famous house of SHORT & MASON, Ltp., LONDON, makers of Scientific Instru~- 
ments to the U.S., British, Japanese and other governments. 


laylor Instrument Companies Rocnusten, N.Y. 


Largest Makers of Barometers, Thermometers and other Meteorological Instruments for all purposes. 
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Your own private 


That’s pleasure and 


Easily assured. Simply put 


Made of solid mahogany, 


Many other styles of 


Tells about storms, 
S & M eos” Weather In- 


DIVISION OF 


65 AMES STREET, 















DUSTING — WITH 
= IN ONE OIL 


_ Moisten cheese cloth with a little 3-in-One. Then 
wipe your piano, mantel, dining-room table, buffet— 
any varnished or veneered surface. 

3-1-One will collect every single particle of dust— 
every atom will adhere to the cheese cloth. No dust, 
no germs can be scattered about. 3-in-One keeps 
everything clean and sanitary. 3-in-One contains no 
grease, noacid, 3-in-One positively leaves no residue 
on furniture to rub off on your clothes. 

3-1n-One 1s the all-round household oi) too. It 
lubricates pee sewing machines, talking ma- 
chines, locks, clocks, hinges, everything that needs 
oiling. Cleans and polishes furniture and fixtures 
tillthey shine like new. Absolutely prevents 


rust ou all metal surfaces, indoors or out. 


Try 3-in-One Free, Now. 





Write today for a generous free sample 
and the valuable 3-in-One dictionary. Both 


For sale at all good stores in 3-size 
bottles—10c—25c—and new size, 14 pint, 
for 4 dollar. 
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Does Your Car Get on Your 










Why Have a Car at All, 
Lf You Can't Have Comfort? 


O YOU come in from a run with your 
muscles tired and your nerves in a knot? 
Do your friends need a rest after riding 
with you? Does your wife orefer staying at 


home, because she can’t enjoy the wearing, 
pulsatory shocks of your car? Is the rear seat con- 
stantly shaking with comfort-destroying vibration— 
even on good pavements? And have you thought 
that shock absorbers, easier springs, or deeper 
cushions mivht cure the discomfort? 

That’s the experience of thousands of car owners. 


Motor-shot Shocks 


Some cars are never comfortable. Cars so light 
that they are all the time bounding up from the road 
surface can never be made comfortable. And in 
your car—no matter how big it may be or how much 
you may have paid for it—if you can feel the im- 
pulses of your motor, you have an incurable car. 

Waste no money on shock absorbers, easier 
springs, or deeper cushions, for these can never cure 
the nerve-eating vibrations that are shot through a 
car by its motor. 


Nerves e 


Only One Relief 


There is but one relief. Buy a car that does not 
vibrate, at any motor speed; one whose motor never 
transmits to the frame, the seats, and the passengers, 
that most painful evidence of faulty construction— 
wearisome and nerve-racking jerkiness. 

You get absolute freedom from motor vibration 
in the Winton Six. Whether running fast or slow, 
here is a motor producing its splendid power so 
smoothly and sweetly that you are never unpleasantly 
aware of its operations. 


Here is Genuine Comfort 


The Winton Six motor is the last word in auto- 
mobile power plants. It is the only motor on the 
market today that, in a single model, has been 
undergoing a straight-forward development toward 
perfection for more than seven years. Designed by 
Alexander Winton, the world’s foremost six-cylinder 
specialist. Manufactured in our own plant, and 
built into the Winton Six exclusively. No other 
car in the world has a Winton Six motor. 

Equipped with this superb motor the Winton 
Six is easily the most restful riding <a that travels 
American roads. You will realize tue fullest mean- 
ing of automobile comfort when you own a Winton 
Six. 


Let us send you our 64-page, library size catalog. 


The Winton Motor Car Company 


12 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





WINTON Six Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, electric lights, self-starter, 
finest mohair top, easily handled curtains, rain-vision glass front, best 


Warner speedometer, Waltham eight-day clock, Klaxon electric horn, rear tire carriers, 
four-cylinder tire pump, demountable rims, full set of tools, German silver radiator, metal 


- 


parts nickel finished. Fully equipped, . 


$3250 
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“White House 
—Coftee— 


In every state and territory of the union, ‘White 
House” Coffee has found thousands of enthusiastic 
friends. Critically hasit been tested and compared; 
andthe universal decision is that—for perfection 
of quality, richness of flavor and undeviating 
uniformity—it truly has not an equal. Such 
a superb Coffee should surely interest you to the 
point of ordering it from your grocer—who can 
always easily obtain tt. 
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Sold only in r, 2, and 3 pound cans. Its 


purity, *¢ label is unbroken, always guaranteed 


JUST AS GOOD AS OUR COFFEE, IS 
QUR SPLENDID “WHITE HOUSE”’ 
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WHITING-ADAMS | Over 10,000 Kinds 
GELEBRATED and Sizes of 


WHITING-ADAMS 
6 R U & + E Paint, Varnish, Artist, Hair, 
Toilet, Shaving, House- 


: : hold, and other Brush 
Always Suit — Never Fail made. 7 


JOHN L. WHITING - J. J. ADAMS CO., 690 to 710 Harrison Avenue, Boston, U.S. A. 


BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK 
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In Sunny Lands 


across the sea where the air is balmy, and the peasants Jove the soil, 
more than a hundred perfectly delicious things are grown for you. 


CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 


are for those who appreciate a choice meau—some are rendy for the table—many others 


ready for the cook, Novel ways of serviog these distinctive products and tho Cresca 
story will be found in our booklet—sent on receipt of 2 cent ntamp. 


9 
CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 367 Greenwich Street, New York 
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Five Policies In One 


WITH 


COMPLETE 





—Secure against loss through burglary or theft. 

—Secure against loss through glass-breakage. 

—Secure against loss through damage by water or explosion of boilers. 
—Secure against loss through injury to servants or guests on the premises. 
—Secure against loss of rent through fire and other calamities. 


Yured THE A TNA’S 


Combination Residence Policy 
(Sold in States where authorized) 


if you value a feeling of absolute security against all possible financial loss. 
Fill in, tear off and mail back coupon NOW 


TO THE AETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO., HARTFORD, CONN. ( Tear off ) 


Nat'l Geog, Please mail me full particulars of your Combination Residence Policy. 


My Name and Address 
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No Method Equals That Of Mi 
Seeing the Country,” A il 
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From Coast to Coast 


the'SOO" LINE offers. 


( 
modern trains entering nearly every Re northern 


cit interest and passing through the grandest 
“24 Een display a Reena 3 8 


Write for Any of These Books : 
pignt Peaks and Valleys, 8c. Hotels and Hydrosg, 6e. 
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BR eT PA OR SN AOR ERIE 


to 12 Day Trips .. . . 5c, Notes by the Way, 2c. 
— Mailed to any address upon receipt of amount listed. 
eS “Pictured Stories” Free | 


W. R. CALLAWAY, General Passenger Agt., ‘‘Soo’’ Line, Minneapolis 
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RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


in the 


National Geographic Society 


The Membership Fee Includes Subscription to the 
National Geographic Magazine 


DUES: Annual membership in VU. 5S., $2.00; annual membership abroad, $3.00; Canada, $2.50; life membership, 
$50. Please make remittances payable to National Geographic Society, and if at a distance remit by N. Y, draft, 
postal or express order. 


Please detach and fill in blank below and send to the Secretary 


“Go the Secretary, National Geographic Society, 
Sixteenth and M Streets Northwest, 


W ashington, D. C.: 
I nominate 


SJlddress___ 


for membership in the Society. 


( Write your uddress) 
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APPLICATION 

HARTFORD _ 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
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ANDKEW JAMIESON, AGENT. 
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Give This for Xmas 


GASPARILLA INN | | Sent 


Boca Grande, Florida a 


Second season, first-class, everything new 15 
aud modern; opens January Ist, I914, under Days 
management of Mr, Frank H. Abbott. Free 

Through Pullman Buffet Sleeper leaves ° 
Jacksonville daily, 9:30 p.m., over Atlantic Trial 
Coast Line, arriving at Boca Grande following ‘A Pieds 
day. mont Southern Red a 

Golf, Tennis, Beautiful Gulf Beach, Surf Cedar Chest willbe cherished for 

generations as a useful and beautiful 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Hunting. heirloom, Protects garments aad plumes Prepaid. 
from moths, mice, dust and damp. Saves money and gives 
Write for Booklet. pleasure in every home. Shipped direct from factory at surprisingly low pricea. 
Book Free “rite for illustrated 64-page catalog showing all designa,sizes and 
PIED ONT 






















prices. Also book‘ ‘Story of Red Cedar’ ‘postpaid free. Write now. 
EDAR CHEST COMPANY, Deot. 7°74  Statesaviilo, N. C. 











Don’t Experiment with Your Dog 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


ARE USED FROM POLE TO POLE 


They are the direct result of over fifty years’ experience in the manufacture of Dog Foods and 
are the staple diet for all breeds. It pays to buy the best. Write for prices and samples and 
send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. Depots at San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Montreal, Canada. New England Agency, Boston, Mass. Factories also in 
England and Germany. 


BACHIA’S HAVANA CIGARS 


FOR MEN OF MEANS 


If your Club or dealer does not stock our brand, we will supply youat the regular 
retail price. Try fifty of our Panetelas, postpaid, for $4.50; rich flavor, aromatic, yet 
mild. Our brand is made in over 30 sizes, from Cuba’s choicest tobaccos, thoroughly 
matured and expertly blended. Strictly hand-made. 


DEPT. C R. A. BACHIA & CO., 43-47 West 16th St., New York City. 
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SEASON OF 1914 


Hon. DEAN C.WORCESTER 


Secretary of the Interior of the Philippines, 1901-1913 


Lectures on 


Che Philippines 


Illustrated by 
Vivid Motion Pictures 


taken by himself, covering every striking 


feature of our wondertul Pacific possessions 


Under the exclusive management of the 
Philippine Lyceum Bureau, 30 Church Street, New York 


Applications for bookings and descriptive prospectuses 
should be promptly made. 
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Geographic Art 


ammeer TIESE panoramas are published as supplements to the NATIONAL, GEO- 
(S GRAPHIC MAGAZINE, not merely because they are beautiful pictures but 
by reason of the fact that they are both educational and artistic. They 


were selected from thousands of others to convey the most comprehensive concep- 
tion of wonderful and 


characteristic corners 
of the earth—the great 
Sahara, the matchless 
Matterhorn, the Palms 
along the Nile, the 
wonders of Mt. Rob- 
son, in the Canadian 
Rockies, and the Lure 
of the Frozen Desert. 

They are superbly 
produced on heavyart- 
mat board, in exactly 
proper tones to bring 
outtherealatmosphere 
and surroundings. 

‘These pictures can 
be obtained nowhere 
else, and will be for- 
warded unframed or DOE AND TWIN FAWNS 
framed, as desired. 

Arrangements have been made to supply a limited number artistically framed, 
with moulding specially selected tu obtain perfect harmony with the subject. The 
best French glass is used; they are most carefully packed and a high quality of 
work guaranteed. 
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THE HOUR OF PRAYER IN THE SAHARA DESERT 


THE DELIVERY OF PICTURES IN PERFECT CONDITION ASSURED 


“The Hour of Prayer,” 7x 18 inches, photogravure in Satin Sepia, on Art-Mat Board, ready 
for framing, postpaid, 50 cents. Framed, $3.00 (Express Collect). 

“The Palms,” 10% x 24 inches, photogravure in Satin Sepia, ready for framing, postpaid, 50 
cents. Framed, $3.00 (Express Collect). ; 

“The Majesty of the Matterhorn,” 17x22 inches, ready for framing, postpaid, 50 cents. 
Framed, $4.00 (Express Collect). ; 

“The Lure of the Frozen Desert,” 9x 23 inches, photogravure, ready for framing, postpaid, 
50 cents. Framed, $3.00 (Express Collect). 

“The Monarch of the Canadian Rockies—Mt. Robson,” 17 x 44 inches, 50 cents. Framed and 
boxed, $6.00 (Express Collect). 

“Doe and Twin Fawns,” a wonderful flashlight half-tone, 914 x 12% inches, ready for fram- 
ing, 50 cents, postpaid. Framed in black and silver, $3.00 (Express Collect). 


Address, Department H, Natrona GrocrapHic Macazinrt, Washington, D.C. 
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earths top crust at the 


rand Canyon 


VIZONA 


You ride along the brink of a mile-deep abyss. 
You breathe thin air and pure, with scent of pines 


and cedars. 
depths. 


You descend a safe trail into earth’s 
And camp, at night, far down below, shut 


in by stupendous walls that shut out the world. 


Many glorious camping trips can be 
taken at the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
All are under management of Fred Mar- 
vey; you are assured every comfort con- 
sistent with “roughing it de luxe.” Not 
all these trips are feasible for midwinter; 
but the inner-canyon camps are open the 
year “round. 


One outing requires a three days’ stay 
down in the titan of chasms. Another 
leads across the Painted Desert to the 
mesa home of the Hopi Indians. Still 
another is to the underground home of 
the Supai Indians, in Cataract Canyon. 
Or camp in the pines along the rim he- 
yond Grand View. A more strenuous 
jaunt is across the Canyon to the wild 
game wilderness of Kaibab Plateau. 


And always you are confronted by that 
most marvelous of Nature’s marvels, the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


To say that it is a mile deep, miles 
wide, hundreds of miles long, and painted 


like a sunset, only begins to tell the 
story. For the rest, go and see for 
yourself, 


Fortunately, the way there is easy, as 
a side trip from Santa Fe _ transconti- 
nental trains. Round-trip fare, Williams, 
Arizona, to Grand Canyon, is only $7.50. 
El Tovar Hotel, managed by Fred Har- 


entertain- 
Camo the 


vey, provides  highest-class 
ment. At Bright Angel 
charges are less. 


You can glimpse the scene in a day. 
Stay three days or a week, and see more 
Of it: 


A word regarding the Santa Fe’s 


through California trains: 


The California Limited is the king of 
the limiteds—all-steel Pullmans—daily 
the year ’round — between Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, San Dicgo and 
San Francisco-—— exclusively for first- 
class travel—has a sleeper for Grand 
Canyon, 


The Santa Fe de Luxe — once a week 
in winter season — extra fast, extru fine, 
extra fare-—between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, 


Three other daily trains — all classes 
of tickets honored — they earry standard 
and tourist sleepers and chair cars, 


The Santa Fe meal service is managed 
by Fred Harvey. 


On request, will send you our two 
illustrated travel books, ‘‘ Titan of 
Chasms-— Grand Canyon” and “To 
California Over the Santa Fe Trail.’ 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, A.T. &S. F. Ry. Syatem 


1082 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Che American Hymnal 


Meets the present needs of Christian worship and 


amply provides for the demands of the Church for 
years to come. 






The Pen that Can’t 
Misbehave @ 


Parker Pens are 
always clean as a 
whistle because all the 
ink is automatically 
drained out of the Ale 
ink feed by the Lucky | 
Curve when your pen is not in use. 
A perfect writing pen and a cleanly 
Me pen 1s a fine combination. 


GEO. S. PARKER. 
[- 


Fountain Pen 


You can bank that your fountain pen 
will be fit and ready when you want it 
if it’s a Parker. The Parker does not 
leak or smear the fingers—because of 
the Lucky Curve. And asa satisfactory 
writer, it has an enviable record. 


Ohe Lucky Curve 


The big idea that 
has made foun- 


tain pens cleanly 












726 Hymns, Chants, and Responses; Original Com- 
munion and Baptismal Services. A choice of Responsive 
Readings from the American Revised or the King James 
Version of the Bible. 


Introductory price, half morocco, $1.00; full cloth, 85 
cents. Send for sample copies and complete catalog of 


hymn books. 
Che Century Cao. 
|} Union Square North New York City 
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HOLDEN’S, 25 West 23d Street 


Near 5th Avenne and Madison Sq., New York 


BIRDS 
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ANIMALS FISH 
PARROTS 


African Gray Parrots—Greatest Talkers 
$25, $30, $40, $50, $75, $100, $500 


Contralto Canaries 
Soft, Low Warblers, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25 


“Holden's Book on Birds,” new—all about feeding, care, 
singing—miailed for 12 cents in stamps. 
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$5.00 
by mail. 


Made of thick- 
furred, glossy black dog skins. } 







The pens illustrated are only two of 
hundreds of different styles in Standard, 
3 Self-Filling and Jack Knife Safety pens 
my at $2.50, $3, #4, $5 and up. 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with mohair os _ 15,000 Dealers sell Parker Pens on 
fleece linings, $4.50. Any buyer not entirely satisfied may No. 20 No. 42% trial. If you can’t locate a dealer, send 
return them before soiling and have his money. Our $2.50 $4.50 for complete illustrated catalog. 

f illustrated catalog gives measure directions and a whole 
1 lot of other information about custom tanning of hides PARKER PEN COMPANY 
aud skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug mak- 
| ing; taxidermy and head mounting; also prices of fur 18 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
You are cordially invited to visit our New York Retail Store in 
the big Woolworth Building. 










goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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undred and FiftyThousand Original Negati 

: taken by professional photographers for stereopticon 
Sets of Views Yim, lantern slide uses—the largest, the finest, and 
on any subject “>, + most authentic collection in the world. 
you desire to treat— “Sie From this vast assemblage of original 
travels in every country, “ime, negatives, series of slides, colored 


Sy 


civic developments, agriculture, “Se and plain, have been ar- 
manufacture, religions works of every “a, ranged on every phase 
nature, educational slides, etc.—all accom- ~ ee of lecture work. 
panied by accurate descriptive text. We supply stere- 


opticon lanterns which guarantee the very finest service. 
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SPECIAL: We prepare slides from your own negatives. Write for Catalog of Views and Details ic 


of Our Rental Plan. UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 12-14 W. 37th St., N.Y. (Dept. E) 9 “== Jit 
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THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


OLD TESTAMENT 


As Illustrated by J. JAMES TISSOT 
396 Tissot Pictures, 117 in Full Color 


This Old Testament comprises two massive Royal 
Quarto volumes (11 x 14 inches) of 350. pages each, sumf- 
tuously bound in three-quarters leather, with gold tops 
and decorations. Thetypeis large, clean, andnew. The 
paper is exceptionally heavy. 


An Inspiration in Religion An Education in History 
A Revelation in Art 


Think of it just fora moment—sixteen years ofa great 
artist’s life spent in making these beautiful paintings. 
Sixteen years of study and care and travel and work were 
devoted to makiug these pictures right—to make them 
tell us the Old Testament stories—to make the Bible real 
to us. 

It would be impossible, if the whole history of art was 
ransacked and every apt picture selected, to gather a set 
of paintings that would approach in completeness 
Tissot’s work, for he has brought to it not only the skill 
and training of a great and famous artist, but the knowl- 
edge of a profound biblical scholar and the conviction 
ofa devout and religious temperament. 

The original paintings have been purchased by the 
N. Y. Public Library and have been put on permanent 
exhibition. 


Reduced from $65.00 to $20.00 
Sent Carriage Prepaid in U. S. 

Order today. We cannot guarantee to fill at this price 
unless order is received at early date. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 

THE TISSOT PICTURE SOCIETY 


Care of National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. 





Educate Your Child at Home 


Under the Direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of which children from 
kindergarten to 12 years of age may be educated 
at home by the best modern methods and under 
the guidance and supervision of a school witha 
national repntation for training yonng children. 
For information write, stating age of cbild. 


Normal Departmentfor Training Teachers. 
Circular on request. 
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THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 9 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V.M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster 





, exclusive Lantern Slides, 
made from mea Neg by our own 
Photographer. T 


X fi gee Oly 


e largest collection 


in the world, covering all places of tnterest. 
Over 150,000 Subjects to select from—Slides 


for Home, Church, School, Lecture-Hall, or 
Institution, for amusement and educational pur- 
poses—covering art, travel, history, science, and 
every known subject. Catalogs of Slidesand Pro- 
jection Apparatus mailed upon request. Address Dept.H. 


T. H. McALLISTER COMPANY 


49 Nassau Street, New York City 
Established 1783 
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Copyright by de Bruno, 1904. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


J. James Tissot. 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM 
OUR PRESSES 


JUDD & DETWEILER 


INCORPORATED 


Master Printers 
420-422 ELEVENTH STREET N.W. 


WasHINGToNn, D. C. 


OUT-CF-TOWN ORDERS 
SOLICITED 
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PEASANT WOMEN IN HOLLAND 
The clothes da not always denote the suffragette 


World-Wide Travel by Photograph 


THIRD SERIES, “SCENES FROM EVERY LAND” 


20,000 Words of Text, 250 Wonderful IMustrations, and 24 Pages in Color 
By GILBERT H. GROSVENOR 


Editar, National Gengraphic Magazine 


Here is a fascinating book which tells you about many curious and little-known peoples, 
shows you strange and picturesque customs in out-of-the-way corners of the world, and 
brings vividly before you many of the wonders of nature. 

You do not have to read long pages of print; each of the 250 pictures tells its own story, 
and the few words of text beneath each serve to bring out the important points. 

The book is printed on paper of the finest quality, and tastefully bound in buckram or in 
full red leather, so that it forms a delightful and useful gift. 

No copies of the First and Second Series of ‘“Scenes’’ can be supplied, as the entire 


edition is out of print. 
Se ee ges UT ON ANS UNA sas Sere eva ee ee . 


Derr. H, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


16th and M Streets, Washington, D. C. 
, 1913. 


Please send copies of Third Series ““Scenes from Every Land,” bound in 





for which I enclose herewith_________—————_dollars. 


If several copies are desired, write names and addresses and send Name 
with your card. 





Street Address 





Bound in Royal Buckram, postpaid, $1.00 
Bound ia Full Leather, postpaid, $2.00 (De Luxe Edition) 


11-'13 City and State 
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Faseination 


The WHITE BERLINE, even to the naturally prejudiced 
owner of a car of another make, has an irresistible 
attraction. once its quality is inquired into and its perform- 
ance known. Where sentiment for another car has not 
prevented investigation, it will be found that the WHITE 
BERLINE alone possesses a// of the correct and fundamental 
features of construction, and wealth of appointments, with- 
out which, a car of this type is today practically obsolete. 
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forsake their sea-home. 


“Mention the Geographic—It identifies you.” 
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==2- The allurement of the White Berline 
causes Neptune and Amphitrite to 
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Installation of Alba Semi-indirect Bowls and Alba Ornamental Balls in the Los Angeles Athletic Club 


Making a day more valuable 


At least five hours of each day is artificially lighted— 
the value of this time depends upon the light. Insufficient 
light and harsh light is often undetected by the eye-—but it 
is silently causing eye-strain, brain-fag, fatigue, and organic 
illnesses. Nine out of ten people have bad light. 

Why not have the best light in which to buy, sell, 
read, work, play, rest and so get a bigger value out of 
each day! 

Alba Shades and Globes 


are a scientific product. You owe it to yourself to make a test on one 
lamp, and see how much softer and more abundant your light will be. 
Then you will know why you cannot afford to be without Alba 
Shades on all your lamps. 


Alba at your dealer’s, or write. 

For Home Lighting— write for Catalogue No. 42-V. 

For Business Lighting — write for Catalogue No. 47-V. 

For Pictorial Booklet ‘‘ Good Light ’’—write for No. 60-V. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
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—) Economy with Colgate’s Stick 


When the one you now have is 
nearly used up, wet it and press F777 
it firmly on the end of the new | 
Stick. It stays—and you use every 
bitinstead of having tothrow away 
the last half inch or so as usual. 
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Comfort for Your Face— 








| Economy for Your Purse | 
. Whichever method you prefer—Stick, Powder or cream—you find the rg 
|| fullest measure of both comfort and economy in q 
> ee ZS” YD & 28 es : 
} 3 
; a. 
SHAVING CATH | 
i ; They all give the same creamy “smartless” lather that softens the beard while being | 


worked up with the brush—no mussy “rubbing in” with the fingers is necessary. | | 


e There is no waste. 

*) Shaken on the wet brush, the last particle of Powder is as good as the first. 

_| The Cream can be squeezed out to the very end of the tube. 

_. Those who favor the Stick find economy as shown above. 

4 Learn the comfort of a Colgate shave by sending 4 cents : 

F in stamps for a trial size of Stick, Powder or Cream | 

r COLGATE & CO., Dept. 66, 199 Fulton St., New York i 

4 Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 4 
A box cf this exquisitcly perfumed soap 4 
makes a very acceptable Christmas gifl. : 
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PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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